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F course, we know that 504 of all Kiwanians 
§ who go to St. Paul will combine that trip 
with a pleasure jaunt, so we have printed a 
picture of lovely Lake Louise and in a special 
article inside the Magazine have told you 
something about what that jewel and other spots 
in the American Alps can mean to the traveler. 
Your post convention tour will mean incaleculably 
more to you if you plan it now. 
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Things We Have Always 
Known 


The recent business condition has 
brought to the forefront of thought 
many fundamental considerations 
that have always been known but 
have been damned with faint praise. 


Human nature in the mass is very 
much like human nature in the in- 
dividual. One of its dominant char- 
acteristics has been summed up in the 
observation, “‘You never miss the 
water till the well runs dry.” We 
never appreciate fundamental things 
until we have occasion to do without 
them. 


This observation has a special ap- 
plication to the Demand of the pub- 
lic for the products of industry. 
While the demand was at high tide 
and everybody was busy trying to 
supply that Demand at a profit no 
one, seemingly, gave a thought to 
where the Demand came from, how 
long it might last, or what would 
happen if it should fail. We merely 
assumed the permanent existence of 
the Demand, just as we assume the 
presence of water, air, and fire. 


But a day came when Demand 
began to subside, and in many indus- 
tries it came almost to a full stop. 
And then we missed it, and realized, 
as never before, what an important 


thing it was. And we began to in- 
quire where it came from in the first 
place, and how it might be restored. 


We always knew—everybody knew 
—that Desire for things made a De- 
mand for them in the market. That 
people desired things we accepted as 
an elemental fact. But when we dis- 
covered that Desire fluctuated we 
began to appreciate that Desire, as 
we know it, is a thing created by the 
art of man. It is a highly specialized 
form of an elemental need—just as a 
Louis XVI chair is made out of a tree. 


This discovery led to another 
equally important discovery that the 
means of refining and specializing 
that Desire was Advertising. The 
gigantic work that has been accom- 
plished by modern advertising now 
stands out in bold relief. It has been 
the means by which the refinements 
of civilization have been made known 
and made desirable, and this desire 
has been made into Demand. It isa 
simple fact that a million profitable 
forms of industrial activity owe their 
very existence to the fact that Adver- 
tising upheld the standards of living 
which in turn provided the demand 
for their products. 
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QZ Kiwanis Christmas 


By Victor M. Johnson, International President 


—% URELY every Kiwanis Club in North America will 

“Sj engage in some special Christmas activity this month, 

4 In fact the nature of our organization is such that 

Re" Sy it would hardly be possible for any of us to pass the 

Scesh ie celebration in honor of Him who gave to the world 

the greatest moral principle ever put into speech or 

script; namely, the law which is the present inspiration of 
Kiwanis as well as its guarantee of eternal life. 


In this year of Grace, the United States and Canada are 
two nations, which above all others, it would seem, are in a 
position to send out a call for kindness, for charity, for gener- 
osity; a call that will move people of the Kiwanis kind to see 
to it that men, women, and children of a// kinds shall know 
somewhat of good cheer at Christmas. 


In the performance of this work, may I again urge a great 
Kiwanis principle upon you. Let us choose a work that will 
require, not our money alone but the personal touch of each 
member, be that of infinitesmal or incomparable worth. Let 
us have a Kiwanis Christmas service to the community that 
will be known as such. By that I mean that we should seek 
to be a little ingenious, maybe. Let Kiwanians search for 
those whom perhaps no other agency will find. Let us be 
different as Christ was different. He sought the obscure, not 
the obvious. His was the gift of life. What shall our measure 
be? It will be sufficient, yes, and overflowing if all Kiwanians 
will remember that “the gift without the giver’’ is truly bare. 
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There was a _ vicious 
emphasis on the word 
“schemes.”’ That word 
certainly can be _ used 
in ways which reduce 
to dust the pride of man. 

“Yes, 195 per cent,” 
he repeated, “How 
come?” 

This was another case 











es aj wicked light in 
ye the eyes of this 





ing that he had a net, 
like those of gladiators 
of old Rome, with which 
to enmesh and puncture 
one. He laid before him 
a dozen sheets torn from 





magazines and newspap- of a familiar affliction. 
ers and luxuriously of- There was no doubt that 
fered his victim a fat this man, like others, 
cigar like his own. had added together the 


“Set me right,” he savings claimed for boiler 
said, genially, “about the y eat and fuel efficiencies, heat 


many ways in which to pipe insulation, weather- 


—_ a enhance strips, double windows 
the joy of life.’’ and heatstopping the ceil- 
Those were his words Leaves Home ing below a cold attic, 
but his eyes betrayed the roof and the walls, 
him ; what he really meant and made the total sav- 
was this: “Now, you By Clyde Alison Mann, ings 145 per cent. Noth- 
poor theoretical boob, Bureau of Industrial Research, ing unique except his 
you are to see how ridic- Chicago, Illinois arithmetic, which was 
ulous you are.” : worse than most. 

I accept the chal- ‘“‘When one adds 3334 


lenge but not the cigar—which was far too strong. per cent saving of fuel by fuel, another 33 1-3 per cent 
“Very well, if I can be of service,’ I answered by heating plant efficiency, 15 per cent by sheltered 


mildly. exposure to cold winds, 50 per cent by heatstopping 
‘“‘As near as I can figure it from all these ads there below the attic, 75 per cent by covering the steam 
are savings to be made—’”’ pipes up to the upper floors and a few other trifling 
“There are,” I asserted. percentages of the sort, we arrive at the pleasing total 


“Savings that amount to about 195 per cent of of 145 per cent,’”’-my tormentor began. ‘Here they 
the fuel,’ he added triumphantly. ‘I want nothing are, all the claims, official and unofficial, coal, oil, 
better,’”’ he added, “‘than to build according to schemes _ steam, and hot air. What I want to do is merely to 
like that.” make the saving above 100 per cent and let others get 
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the real profit.’ His sardonic grin 
was now exultant. 

‘See this,” he said, shaking one 
advertising claim which was en- 
tirely justified, under my nose. 
“And this, and this, and this.’ 

As a climax he had picked a few 
well chosen remarks on a certain 
make of interlining for houses, in 
which the exit of heat from expen- 
sive anthracite was dwelt upon with 
feeling. 

As this builder was disposed, after 
a night of poor hootch, to hold me 
personally responsible for all of this, 
I was obliged to remind him that 
his adding was a joke. “If you don’t 
do any better on your framing lum- 
ber than you have done on this, you 
have a through ticket to the poor 
house. Stop now building subdivi- 
sion houses or you certainly will go 
broke.” 

A low growl was his reply for his 
bank balance was growing month 
by month amazingly. 

“You cannot save 195 per cent, 
because—”’ 

“Oh, hell, I see,’’ he cut in— 
“With one-third deducted from 70% 
of 60% of 50% of 75%, the answer 
ain’t 195 per cent. But, what is there 
to this ‘“‘waste”’ talk anyway?” 

For answer I shoved a chart over 
to him showing the “Fuel Cost 
Rating”’ of a home in Kenilworth, a 
North Shore suburb of Chicago. 
Plotted on it was the “fuel waste” 
of that house by careful inspection 


and analysis. The heat produced 
Fuel Values 
‘ ‘ee iat ES 
a ime +e 


nihil 
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Comparison of heat units for $1 based on Chicago 
prices with 40% deducted for loss of efficiency of coal 
and coke, 30% deducted for loss of efficiency of fuel oil. 
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A lecture on wall materials. 


from the fuel used by means of the 
heating plant in that particular 
house was figured out in British 
thermal units. The solar heat con- 
tributed through a long row of south 
windows was added in the same 
units, so were the fireplace and the 
electric heater in the bath and 
maids’ rooms. Total so many mil- 
lions of “B.t.u.”” Then followed de- 
ductions for many things, the exces- 
sive infiltration through the win- 
dows, the heat lost be- 
cause the steam pipe risers 
were bare all the way to 
the third floor and the 
pipes were in the walls, 
sending heat out through 
the stucco to warm the 
cold, cold world in general 
—instead of the family 
within. 

There were many other 
items accounted for, par- 
ticularly the exposure to 
winds, the materials of the 
walls, ceilings, and roofs. 
That house was losing 52 
1-2 per cent of its heat by 
conduction through the 
roof and 25 per cent 
through the walls—utter 
waste of heat, fuel and 
money. The excess fuel 
used above a decent mini- 
mum for such a house was 
16 tons every heating 
season. That on the chart 
was projected for ten years, 
a total for that period of 
160 tons of good anthra- 
cite. At a current price 
for hard coal of $18.00 a 
ton, in Kenilworth, the“fuel 


{ 


= 


waste” of that house was a real 
item, $2,880, and as the original 
cost of the house was $8,000 before 
the days of building boom prices, 
the ‘fuel waste” in thirty years— 
approximately the life of that house 
—would be much more than the first 
cost of the property. 

“That is a good example of 
modern waste,” I said by way of 
explanation. ‘But buyers have 
known next to nothing about the 
the fuel cost of houses or apartment 
buildings when they bought them. 
As a minimum fuel cost for ten 
years, 60 tons ought to have heated 
the home of our friend in Kenil- 
worth. It really would need 160 
tons more—all clear waste. When 
the owner saw the facts plotted 
there, standing out like a sore 
thumb, it gave him pause, as they 
say in Kenilworth. But the reason 
he called in the trouble man was 
this: on cold days that house, in 
spite of the extravagant rate of fuel 
consumption, was so cold that Mrs. 
C. and the baby had to go to bed 
to be comfortable. Neighbors got to 
talking, and C. became so desperate 
that he actually learned how to 
make his home a warm one. $150 
spent for certain heatstop materials 
and labor, shut off the flow of heat 
through the ceiling under that cold 
attic. The immediate result was a 
house so warm on sub-zero days that 
Mrs. C. could sew upstairs, and the 
baby could play on the floor without 
catching cold. Also, the coal waste 
was cut down by six tons for the 
season. That saving was $108 in 
money. By New, Years of the next 
winter his $150 was covered by the 











saving and he was making money 
on that investment. By the end 
of ten years the profit on that in- 
vestment will be $686.80, which 
amounts to 458 per cent, or about 
50 per cent a year. 

“If you want to make money on 
a sure thing, Mr. Builder,” I said, 
“take a squint at that as an op- 
portunity; 50 per cent a year.” 

A grunt. Finally the reply, ‘I am 
building to sell. I couldn’t get my 
money back if I put frills like that 
into my houses.” 

“You don’t do it, I know. Most 
builders don’t. The flat buildings 
are put up to consume a maximum 
of fuel in most cases and as a result 
rents are needlessly high on the plea 
that fuel costs so much. Fuel does 
cost like blazes, but there is no real 
reason why it should. You builders 
are the ones who could do big things 
for yourselves and the country.” 

“Say, did you think I was in busi- 
ness for my health? Or for philan- 
thropy?”’ 

“There would be more money for 
you and more satisfaction,” I re- 
plied, “if you did a good job at build- 
ing instead of the poor, short-lived 
jobs that you are putting over on the 
public. Folks won’t always cuss the 
coal man for heating troubles, nor 
the heating plant concern, for most 
of their discomfort, distress and 
fires are caused by your high fuel 
cost buildings. The public will 
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wake up in time—but meanwhile 
they are afraid to buy your build- 
ings or build for themselves.” 

Right there something happened 
that might be called unexpected. 
That builder was heartily sick of the 
kind of business he was doing and he 
“came clean” with me. 

“Inthe old country, nobody would 
stand for such building as we do all 
over America,”’ he declared, warm- 
ing to his subject. ‘Over there, even 
in the devastated part of France, 
they are building and rebuilding 
for hundreds of years. Permanent 
buildings, see. But it isn’t the style 
here. Over there when a working 
man buys a suit of clothes he wants 
it to last seven or eight years; over 
here workmen all want to buy one 
or two suits every year. So they 
buy houses and flats that—’”’ 

I finished it for him and he nodded 
shame-faced assent. 

“‘_that are a disgrace to America. 
Buildings that will not last long and 
will be fuel-eaters in the meantime, 
unless they are revamped for 
warmth. Undersized heating plants, 
flimsy walls, non-heatstopped upper 
ceilings. Cracks around the window 
frames. Bare pipes and bare boilers 
when the savings wrought by cover- 
ings are well known. And the public 
paying through the nose for all this 
blunder. Warnings to the home 
buyers, one of our organization says, 
should be: ‘By their fuel cost shall 
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ye know them.’ But mighty few 
people take the trouble to investi- 
gate.”’ 

“Something ought to be done 
about it,’”’ said this builder whose 
rows of houses in the outskirts are 
glaring examples of what is being 
done to the public. “If we got any 
more for good buildings than poor 
ones, we’d build them.” 

“All right, go ahead. The same 
plan that has brought the average 
grade of live stock up from some- 
thing-less-than nothing to some- 
thing-less-than par will be doing it 
soon for buildings. Build good ones 
and register them; get a pedigree 
that means fuel saving to the public 
and jerry-building will lie down and 
quit. Meanwhile, oh, boy, caveat 
emptor plus, ‘buyers may well -be- 
ware.’ ”’ 

No city has much distinction in 
its present building standards; most 
of it is about equally bad. New 
York has nothing to brag about that 
does not also afflict Chicago and 
Cleveland; the “fuel cost’ of their 
building operations is assurance of 
high rents and excessive demand for 
coal, oil and gas. 

Nowhere has the worm turned. 
In Baltimore, the real estate board 
had so many complaints about poor 
heating that an ordinance to regu- 
late heating plants was proposed. 
In Chicago, the Department of 

(Turn to page 580) 





This, in the author’s opinion, is a substantially built home, constructed with materials which 
keep the heat within the house. 








Why Take Gloom for Granted? 


x 


By John A. Lapp, Chicago, Illinois 


(Director of the National Catholic Welfare Council) 


Ky NEED optimism as much 
as anything, in view of the 
general pleasure people 
seem to get in the enjoy- 
ment of gloom. I used to think that 
referred to philosophers, but now 
everyone seems to think everything 
is going to the dogs. I read a book 





recently by H. G. Wells, “The 
Salvaging of Civilization,’”’ which 


by its title indicated that civiliza- 
tion had broken up and all we can 
do would be to try to put some of 
the pieces together. 

Some say crime is increasing. 
They talk of the good old days of 
our fathers and grandfathers. They 
speak of the wonderful things of 
their youth, and the wonderful 
times when they were young. We 
have talked about and listened to 
these things so long that we have 
come to believe them. Thinking 
of the actual things which exist, | 
believe that things are very much 
better. No matter where you live, 
you will find conditions very much 
better than when you were a boy. 

But the average man wants some 
proof that we continually go for- 
ward and improve. Some 
say we are not physically 


condition. It has been reduced to 
70 or 80 deaths out of one thousand. 
If the conditions of fifteen years 
ago prevailed in the United States 
this year, we would have had 250 
thousand more baby deaths than 
we actually had. 

The only evidence we have of 
the degeneracy of the race is the 
army draft, and we have no previous 
survey to compare those figures 
with. A similar check at the time 
of the Civil War would have shown 
a much worse condition. 

Some say that crime is increasing. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the people 
would say that crime has increased 
—they take it for granted. Don’t 
they see it every morning in the 
newspapers? What better evidence 
could they have? We do not reflect 
upon the fact that the newspapers 
are interested in the sensational, 
and as we get fed up on the the sen- 
sational they have to have some- 
thing more sensational. With news- 
paper reporters all over the world, 
they are likely to find something 
abnormal. Not a day passes but 
what there is a great murder some- 


where. If they can’t find one in 
Chicago, they go to Columbus, or 
Cincinnati, or New York. They 
have to have one that has the right 
thrill, and contains all the elements 
that interest people. They pick 
out from the whole world some 
crime. I counted thirty-one items 
on the front page of a paper in a 
certain city. Twenty-six of these 
were things which had gone wrong. 
Does anyone imagine that is the 
index of the progress of the world? 
It ought to be encouraging that 
those were all the real sensations 
they found in twenty-four hours, 
worthy of the front page. 

We doubtless have more law- 
breaking because we have more 
laws. We have more arrests be- 
cause of the new laws against liquor, 
against automobile speeding, etc. 
Given a greater number of crimes 
to commit and there will be a greater 
number committed. When we come 
to the actual figures and the number 
of people in penitentiaries and re- 
formatories in a period.of ten years, 
we find that there has been no in- 
crease in persons actually confined. 

Some say there is more 
civic corruption. It is 





as strong as our fathers 
and our grandfathers. 
They take it for granted, 
on account of the draft 
disclosures that we are a 
decadent people, yet today 
we are twice as healthy, 
twice as physically fit as 
our grandfathers were. 
When I was born, forty- 
three years ago, the death 
rate was nearly twice what 
it is today. If the same 
conditions which prevailed 
when I was a boy prevailed 
this year, we would have 
nearly one million more 
deaths than we are having. 
No one but an undertaker 
can get pessimism out of 
that. 

We have a better indi- 
cation of this improve- 
ment. <A few years ago 
over 160 out of every one 
thousand babies that were 
born died within the first 
year after birth. Fifteen 
vears ago that was the 
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true that there is greater 
indifference. There was 
a time when we cast 80 
per cent of the vote, while 
in 1920 only 49 per cent 
of the voting population 
voted. This year we may 
run this up to 55 or 60 
per cent. In the matter 
of civic morality we are 
very much better than 
we were when I was a boy. 
You all remember condi- 
tions twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and I can re- 
member when men stood 
at the polls and purchased 
votes. They were not 
rough necks; they were 
gentlemen buying and be- 
ing bought. The price 
was fixed, and everyone 
knew what it was—in those 
days, it was from one to 
three dollars apiece. You 
will recall the time when 
they did not trust a man 
to put his vote in the ballot 
(Turn to page 584) 
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Wapta Camp in the Canadian Rockies 


@ The gorge- 
ous Canadian 
Rockies are 
only a part 
of the possi- 


bilities 


After St. Paul— What? 


many KIwanlians, St. 
Paul, with its KIwanis 
International Convention, 
June 22-25, 1925, will be 


se Wind 





SR 
only one of the destinations on their 


summer vacation trip. Many will 
journey on westward to visit Yellow- 


stone, Glacier National, Rainier 
National Parks and the Canadian 
Rockies with its ‘“‘fifty Switzer- 
lands.”” Again a goodly number, 
particularly nimrods, will find de- 
light in the Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota. 

This article is to give you some 
ideas about the scenic itinerary that 
can be planned for a post St. Paul 
trip. A succeeding article will tell 
of the lake region of Minnesota. 

The great national parks of the 
United States and Canada are 
sections of the old American wilder- 
ness preserved practically un- 
changed. They are as valuable, 
acre for acre, as the richest farm 
lands. They feed the spirit, the 
soul, the character of America. 
With this they serve as an ideal 
environment in which to delve, 


By H. O. Hoeppner 


after the constructive sessions of 
our Krwanis International Conven- 
tion. 

In twenty years we shall have no 
wild America. The great National 
parks are the only section of virgin 
area which will remain. We ought 
personally to understand, to know, 
to prize and cherish them. 


Glacier National Park 


There are no ‘‘Keep off the grass”’ 
signs in Glacier National Park. If 
the government had not preserved 
it, it would have preserved itself, 
but KIwaNIANs or any one else 
would not have been able to see its 
wonders. It is perhaps the most 
unique and magnificient of the 
national parks in the confines of the 
United States. Whether seen from 
an automobile or a horse, Glacier 
National Park is a glorious place 
to visit. 

Here the Rocky Mountains run 
northwest and southeast and in 
their glacier carved basins are great 
spaces; cool shadowy depths in 
which lie blue lakes; mountain sides 
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threaded with white, where, from 
some hidden lake or glacier far 
above, the overflow falls a thousand 
feet or more. Over all is the great 
silence of the mighty Rockies. Here 
the business or professional Kr1- 
WANIANS’ nerves, that have been 
tightened for years, inevitably relax. 

Glacier National Park is the last 
home of a vanishing race—the 
Blackfeet Indians. Their reserva- 
tion adjoins the park on the east 
The Indians call Glacier ‘‘the land 
of shining mountains,” and, like the 
white man, make it their summer 
playground. The mountains, lakes 
and waterfalls make splendid the 
original hunting trails and war 
paths, haunts of the early Black- 
feet. They still bear the original 
Indian names. The trails follow the 
old game trails along the mountain 
side; along these are meadows of 
June roses, forget-me-not, larkspur 
and Indian paintbrush growing be- 
side glacier and snowfield. We also 
have one of the last stands of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep and the 
Rocky Mountain goat; likewise elk, 
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deer, black and grizzly bears and 
mountain lions. 


KIWANIAN why not throw off 
the impediments of civilization, for 
the call of the mountains is a real 


call? Here you ride the mountain 


trails, throw out your chest and 
breathe, look across green valleys 
ind =wild peaks where mountain 


heep stand impassive on the edge 
There is an incomparable 
bigness about Glacier National Park 
that is difficult to understand. 


ol space 


Yellowstone National Park 


Yellowstone, of all 
parks, is the wildest and most 
universal in its appeal. There is 
there—-more variety, 
that is, natural wonders, 
more strange and curious, more 
scope and a longer list of astonish- 
ing sights. It is the most human of 
all the parks. 


the national 


more to see 


more 


Yellowstone is more, very much 
more than that, especially in its 
new and vastly enlarged form. As 
it is now constituted, it is the noblest 
sweep of unspoiled and yet fully 
accessible mountain country to be 
found within the national park 
limits of America. Here, indeed, 
you may see the Rockies, and as 
you look there will arise from your 
soul the phrase, ‘‘As it was in the 
beginning.”’ Happily also follows 
the remainder of the choral chant, 


“Ts now, and ever shall be.”’ What 
price can you put on that? 
The bears of Yellowstone have 


made it famous, as has its gorgeous 
(‘anyon. Its vast elk herds—the 
lust hope of that species in America 

have today no like anywhere in 
our country. 

The big-horn sheep, rarest and 
wildest of our big game animals, still 
lives its old life there. The wise 
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and busy beaver builds its dams as 
it always did. The shadowy, 
fleet antelope still may be seen. 
Two species of American deer still 
thrive. Lastly, there still are to 
be seen some hundreds of the 
noblest of all of our wild animals, the 
bison. 


Who can measure the value of 
these native treasures? Where else 
can you see them? What other 
country, what other printed page, 
can teach you so much as a week’s 
reading of Nature’s pages. 


And you can travel and live in 
perfect comfort! That is almost the 
most astonishing thing about 
Yellowstone. You can photograph 
a wild bear and eat a course dinner 
within the same hour. You can 
see a herd of buffalo from your 
seat in a comfortable touring car. 
You can see the canyon and geysers 
and Grand Titons and a dozen 
cold mountain lakes and streams 
and yet sleep in as good a bed as 
you left at home. 


Canadian Rockies 


In the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
the Kiwanis traveler will find a 
thrill much the same as in the parks 
aforementioned, yet somewhat 
different. Canadians, as well as 
many visitors from the States, con- 
tend that for scenery, for pleasure, 
for sports, for gayety or rest, there 
is no equal to the Canadian Rockies. 


Fifty Switzerlands blended into 
one, is the manner in which Edward 
Whymper, one of the most famous 
mountaineers who ever lived, des- 
cribes them. It takes five hours to 
cross the Alps, which rise gigantically 
between Italy and France. It takes 
twenty-four hours aboard the fastest 
transcontinental trains to traverse 
the Canadian Rockies. America’s 
grandeur cannot be surpassed—it 
doubles and trebles that of overseas. 

The profile of “The Three Sis- 
ters,’ rising high against the sky, 
etch themselves indelibly upon the 
memory. They are three companion 
peaks that have weathered age upon 
age, the highest member of which 
lifts itself 19,734 feet. These moun- 
tain peaks form one of the first and 
one of the most memorable sights 
on the journey. 

Click-clack go the wheels of the 
trains as they climb ceaselessly into 
the heart of the mountains; click- 
clack to the foot of the great bare 
rock known as Cascade Mountain, 
which rises 9,826 feet in height. 
And in the northern end of the 
valley, dominated by Cascade Moun- 
tain, lies the far—famed village of 
Banff, whose beauties lured His 
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Lake O’Hara, Canadian Rockies 


Highness, Edward of Wales, to visit 
on two successive vears. In Banff 
there are recreations without end. 
There is golf, tennis, driving, motor 
ing, riding, boating, swimming, fish- 
ing and mountain climbing. What 
more could you wish for? The roads 
are excellent, the bridle paths superb 
and the whole surrounding scenery 
is idyllic. No part of the Rockies 
exhibits greater variety of contrast- 
ing beauties, of mountains, or water, 
and, if one must be practical, good 
points of view and features of special 
interest are especially accessible 
from Banff. Also there is a mag- 
nificent hostelry, the Banff Springs 
Hotel, where every comfort is a 
matter of course. Progress of the 
world cannot be denied when one 
finds oneself located in the center 
of great stretches of mountains, 
the home of buffalo herds, of elk, 
moose, of mountain sheep and goats, 
and yet can have hot and cold 
water at will, or order filet mignon 
cooked to taste! 

Several hot sulphur springs at 
Banff possess high curative value 
also, as well as forming delightful 
swimming pools. One of these pools, 
by the way, is just below the main 
terrace of the hostelry. It is sup- 
plied with sulphur water piped from 
Sulphur Mountain. 

Thirty-five miles farther on and 
Lake Louise nestles at an altitude 
of 5,674 feet. The beauties of this 
lake burst upon you suddenly as 
you round a great shoulder of moun- 
tain. Its colors change constantly 
and are never the same; it mirrors 
cliffs and stretches of forest verdure 
that rise up from its sides; and 
reaching into a blue sky flecked 
with soft white clouds is a glacier, 
gleaming white with its tumbled ice 
crags crowned with snow. 

(Turn to page 573) 








What do you call them— 








Dewy Downs or Muddy Meadows? 


ITHER Kr- | 
WANIS means | 

a great deal | 

or it means | 

nothing. It 

is fine, up- 
standing idealism or else 
it is one of the most cum- 
brous ways of wasting time 
that has ever been devised. 
It is religious in motive or 
else it is pure paganism. 
We who believe in it, 
believe in it because it | 
seems to us to perpetuate 





and to organize certain 
principles very essential to 
modern civilization. 

First: Krwanis is or- 
ganized helpfulness. It 
may be well for us oc- 1 
casionally to avoid the ! 
word “service,” not be- | 
cause it is not a wonder- | 
fully potent and suggestive | 
word, but because it has a 1 
variety of meanings and is | 
so frequently used in cant | 





Tt’s all a question of your own 
philosophy of life ° 


By Right Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
D. D., LL. D. Bishop Coadjutor, of 
Los Angeles, California 





Kiwanian Stevens 


phrases. So often club ora- EE 
tors speak eloquently 


about service when they 

have no idea what they mean any 
more than their hearers. Service 
for K1wANIANs is the spirit of help- 
fulness; a willingness to give oneself 
to the needs of others, to the prob- 
lems of the community and to the 
strengthening of civilization. The 
influence of one individual disposed 
to be helpful transforms a whole 
community. I remember in the 
early days of the war when I was 
endeavoring to get passage home 
from the continent of Europe; I 
had made my way to Folkestone and 
found myself quite by chance in the 
office of a little free lance steamship 
agent. He was a picturesque char- 
acter that had almost come out of 
one of Dickens’ novels, but I do not 
recall anyone in my whole experience 
who radiated helpfulness quite as 
he. did He saw my difficulty im- 
mediately and offered on his own 


responsibility to accompany me to 
London. One may say that there 
was profit in it for him. Probably 
so, but it just happened that every- 
one else in Europe to whom I took 
my troubles was impatient and 
anxious and unwilling to help, and 
so that little man by his helpfulness 
has always made Folkestone and 
England pleasant memories to me. 
That means this: that in our busi- 
ness and social relations. we always 
stand for something bigg-- than our- 
selves. We represent KIwANIs, we 
represent our town, we represent 
our Church, we _ represent our 
Nation. It isin the consciousness of 
this truth that Krwants has organiz- 
ed those who feel this spirit of help- 
fulness and is endeavoring to bring 
others to a recognition of the same 
truth. 


Second: Krwanis is organized 
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patriotism; not the blat- 
ant, spread-eagle sort, but 
the kind that is based on 
clear-thinking and 
reflection on national prob- 
lems. KIWANIS is a group 
of men that has the welfare 
of the nation at heart. It 
does not follow, therefore, 
that all Krwantans. will 
think in the same way. 
Personally, I think there is 


sober 


| room for a considerable 
| difference of opinion. By 
way of illustration, De- 


| fence Day produced two 
quite opposite reactions 
among Kiwanis clubs in 
| Southern California. I 
feel that Defence Day was 
| not a military gesture and 
[ could conscientiously 
support it, but I am quite 
ready to admit that the 
KiwANIs brethren who 
| were opposed to it were 
| acting upon highly consci- 
entious motives and that 
they not only were entitled 
to express themselves, but 
that under the circum- 
stances, it was their duty to do so. 
We want to cultivate the spirit of 
patriotism, and by the same token 
we want to teach people to think. 
One of the fundamental weaknesses 
of the American nation is that we 
do not give our minds to national 
problems. 

Third: Kiwanis is. organized 
clean thinking. There is an assump- 
tion on the part of certain people 
that in order to interest a group of 
business men we must tell risque, 
off-color stories. I sometimes find 
myself in gatherings where speakers, 
apparently to indicate that they feel 
entirely at home with me, tell 
stories and make remarks that they 
would not tell in the presence of 
ladies. I recall a certain gathering 
where a number of clergymen were 
invited guests and the same thing 
took place. It was in no sense 
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intended to be an effront; it was 
merely that the speakers, in the 
vernacular, ‘“‘had us wrong.”’ KI- 
WANIS resents this, and if there is 
any man who feels that it stands for 
anything except clean thinking and 
clean speaking, I do not care how 
many offices he has held or to what 
club he belongs, he has not learned 
the first thing about it, and he had 
better get his little books and 
pamphlets out and begin on its A, 
B, C’s. It is a wonderful thing that 
the standard of American manhood 
is being constantly raised. More 
and more, men’s organizations of all 
kinds resent anything that is not of 
the highest character. 

Fourth: Krwants is organized 
optimism. It is not altogether 


fashionable to be an optimist in 
these days. The young intellectuals 
under the leadership of Mencken 


will say that you have a common- 
place mind, perhaps a KIwaNis or 
a Rotary mind, if you venture to 
suggest that there is any hope for 
civilization. I occasionally read 
that publication, ““The American 
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Mercury,” and it is probably very 
wholesome for us all to do so once 
in awhile, because we do get in 
“Babbitt” habits of mind, but we 
believe that it is possible to be 
optimistic because we believe that 
life itself has a meaning and purpose; 
and in the things that we do, we are 
not merely describing circles, but 
we are raising the standards of 
human’ thinking and living. That 
does not mean that we are uncon- 
scious of the unpleasant things of 
life (we realize how many mal- 
adjustments and inequalities and 
injustices there are in the world), but 
because we believe they can be cor- 
rected; because we believe there is 
such a thing as human progress, we 
can in the cheerfulness of hopeful- 
ness take off our coats and go to 
work. It sounds trite and hack- 
neyed to say we must see the sun- 
shine of life and yet, that is precisely 
what KrwaNnrtans must do. A 
friend of mine has a little farm in 
New Hampshire. I do not suppose 
he is much of a farmer, but he gets 
a great deal of enjoyment out of his 


On Kristmus Day 


By “Punkin” Spinning 


the spirrit of the holidays, extended thru 


the year 


the friendly smile, the harty grip, & greet- 


ings full of cheer 


are what Kewannis stands for, in april, 


march, and may, 
& find their full expreshun 
on Kristmus day. 


Kewannians, you are happy, your families 


are glad. 


they’re going to have their holiday—the 


best they’ve ever had; 


but there are menny others, whose children 


can’t be gay— es 
who'll have to disappoint their kids 
on Kristmus day. 


let eech Kewannian do his part to bring a 


bit of joy 


to give a taste of Kristmus to a lonely 


girl or boy. 


it’s bound to make us happy, if we can 


only say 


““i’ve made sum children happy, 


on Kristmus day.” 


establishment. One day he was 
walking through the field after a 
shower and met an acquaintance. 
“Ts not this a wonderful day!’’ he 
said to the acquaintance. ‘As I 
came down the road and saw the 
dew on the grass and the sun shining 
through the trees, it seemed like 
Paradise. Isn’t it a wonderful day 
and a wonderful world?” This 
rather inspired my friend, and he 
walked along and met another 
acquaintance, and being filled with 
the spirit of optimism he said, ‘‘Isn’t 
it a wonderful day; when I came 
down the field and saw the dewy 
grass and the sun shining through 
the trees it seemed like Heaven.” 
The man looked at him a moment 
and growled, ‘““Dew, sun—man, you 
are crazy. Look at the mud.”’ 
KrwantAns know that the mud is in 
the road; they know that duty 
requires them occasionally to walk 
in it, but they are not afraid of it, 
and they know that one of the things 
best calculated to dry it up is a 
hopeful mind and a sunny smile. 






















ET it be free- 

ly conceded 
at the out- 
set that: 

(a) The existence of 
tax-exempt securities 
enables some persons 
to pay a smaller in- 
come tax than they 
would pay otherwise; 
and 

(b) With the con- 
tinuance of the tax- 
exempt privilege, 
state and municipal 
borrowings will, in 
some cases, be larger 
than they would be 
otherwise. 

These are the prin- 
cipalarguments which 
may be deduced from 
KIWANIAN Siihring’s 
recent article on ‘““The 
Menace of Tax Free 
Securities” in The Kr- 
WANIS Magazine, and 
from the pronounce- 
ments of President 
Coolidge, Secretary 
Mellonandothers who 
advocate a constitu- 
tional amendment to 
deprive the states and their 
political subdivisions of their 
right to issue securities which 
the Federal Government can- 
not tax. 

Do these reasons make it 
incumbent on fair-minded cit- 
izens—whether possessed of 
swollen feet or swollen for- 
tunes—to favor the cure pro- 
posed? 





Shall We Attain Justice By 
Handicapping Progress? 


In our search for that impossible 
ideal, an absolutely equitable basis 
of taxing incomes, a good rule to 
observe is to make sure, when at- 
tempting to correct one injustice, 
that we do not create a greater 
injustice or handicap to progress 
elsewhere. Three phases of the 
problem merit special consideration: 

(1) If in the opinion of fiscal ex- 
perts and of the Congress of the 
United States the burdens of the 
Federal income tax can be more 





Harold S. Buttenheim 


The Bugaboo Of The 
Tax-Exempts 


By Harold S. Buttenheim 
New York City 


Here we are with tax-exempt securities 
again, but from the other side of the fence. 
Moreover our contributor is no less a person 
than Editor of The American City Magazine, 
one of the foremost publications of our day. 


equitably distributed by ceasing to 
issue tax-exempt securities of the 
United States, such a reform re- 
quires no constitutional amendment. 
The real question at issue, there- 
fore, is whether to- tax the securities 
of state and local governments for 
national purposes would be in the 
public interest. 

(2) The proposed constitutional 
amendment would not affect securi- 
ties already issued; and if approved 
by Congress there would be ample 
time, in the process of ratification 
by the state legislatures, for the 
purchase of long-time issues of tax- 
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free bonds by persons 
desiring to defeat the 
primary purpose of 
the suggested amend- 
ment. Such persons 
would win a substan- 
tial bonus, too, in the 
increased market 
value of their hold- 
ings in tax-free secur- 
ities which would in- 
evitably result from 
making all future 
issues subject to tax. 

(3) But how about 
the justice of the pro- 
posal to the states 
and municipalities? 
It cannot be doubted 
that, if the amend- 
ment were adopted, 
local governments 
would have to pay 
higher interest rates 
on future bond issues 
than if the present 
tax-exemption privi- 
leges were continued. 
In other words, the 
tax payers of a grow- 
ing city or of a sparse- 
ly settled state would 
be penalized for being 
progressive, and for such prog- 
ress would be required to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the 
Federal Government, not out 
of income or _ profits—on 
which income taxes are 
assumed to be based—but 
out of added taxes.* 

Study of a complicated 
problem is often helped by a 
simple illustration. Assume 
a growing village in which a bond 
issue for a new high school building 
is being considered. Under present 
conditions three things will happen: 
(a) the least progressive element will 
oppose any building whatever; (b) 
another group will favor a structure 
scarcely large enough for present 
needs, and without such “‘frills’”’ as 
a modern assembly hall or play- 
ground; and (c) the most progressive 
will wish to vote bonds for a build- 
ing and site conforming to modern 





*There would be an exception, of course, in the case of 
revenue-producing public utilities and service—the bonds for 
which might well be placed on a parity as to taxation with 
those of private corporations rendering similar services. 
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ideas and adequate for at least a 
few years to come. As to whether 
the public interest would best be 
served by the victory of group (a),(b) 
or (c),isa problem for the voters of 
that particular village to determine. 
But can it be doubted that educa- 
tional needs will be met more fully 
with money available at about 4% 
to 5 per cent than if necessary to 
pay to 6 per cent because of 
lederal taxes? 
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Is It Uncle Sam’s Job to Check 
State and Municipal 
‘‘Extravagance’’? 


The average voter cannot have 
the intimate knowledge of the needs 
of the National Government neces- 
sary to determine where wastes and 
extravagances can be lessened by 
wise economy; he must leave that 
problem to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. And is it not equally true 
that the authorities at Washington 
cannot have the knowledge of local 
conditions necessary to determine 
the wisdom of issuing bonds for 
public improvements to make pos- 
sible the wide variety of con- 
veniences and services which the 
modern municipality performs for 
its people? Is not that problem one 
which must be left to the local 
officials and voters for wise decision, 
under the restrictions as to debt 
limits imposed by their respective 
state governments? Is not the idea 
of the farmers of the Constitution 
still sound, that the states ought to 
be left free to use their own credit 
for their own development without 
lederal interference? 

In the same message to Congress 
last year in which President 
Coolidge scored tax-exempt bonds 
as a stimulus to municipal extrava- 
gance, he referred to the ‘‘appalling 
figures of illiteracy, representing a 
condition which does not vary much 
in all parts of the Union” and to the 
fact that ‘‘education is peculiarly a 
local problem.’’ The President also 
advocated continued highway build- 
ing as a necessary public improve- 
ment, adding that ‘‘no expenditure 
of public money contributes so 
much to the national wealth as for 
building good roads.’”’ But do the 
advocates of taxing municipal bonds 
stop to consider how large a per- 
centage of the total issues are for 
the building of schools and high- 
ways? The report of the Bureau of 
the Census on “Financial Statistics 
of Cities” for 1922—the latest avail- 
able figures—shows that the pay- 
ments for outlays** that year of 
the 261 cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion were divided as follows: 
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SS CEA LED ...$187,692,409 
NEES ....... 156,336,342 
Public Service Enterprises .. 127,890,934 
Health and Sanitation... 82,249,475 
Recreation...................... 26,715,566 
Protection to person and 

property............. 15,472,370 
Charities, hospitals and cor- 

rections aa 10,546,519 
General government 5,367,489 
Libraries._................. 4,106,914 
Miscellaneous.. 2,449,841 
Total... $618,827,859 


Secretary Mellon has voiced an 
oft-repeated argument for abolish- 








D what is 
AX hristmas? 
Why. it is the happiest 
time of the year. It is 
the season of mirth and 
cold weather. Itisthe time 
when Christmas-boxes 
and jokes are given; when 
mistletoe, and red-berried 
laurel and soups. and slid- 
ing, and schoolboys pre- 
1 —_ vailswhen the country’s 
illuminated by fires and 
| — bright faces; and the town 

is radiant with mame 
“i 








children. 
— Charles Lamb 




















ing tax-exempt securities by stating 
that ‘‘funds badly needed for pro- 
ductive purposes are diverted into 
unproductive and frequently waste- 
ful public expenditures.’’? When it is 
remembered that the “productive 
purposes” of industry include such 
essentials as cosmetics, jewelry, 
chewing gum, and yachts, can it be 
doubted that on the average the 
capital outlays of municipalities 
confer as great benefits on society 
for each dollar expended as the 
capital outlays of industry? Perhaps 
the investment of municipal bonds 
in parks and playgrounds would be 
regarded by many as among the 
“unproductive” ‘expenditures of 





**As defined by the Census Bureau, payments for outlays 
comprise ‘“‘amounts paid by the several cities for the acquisi- 
tion and construction of more or less permanent properties 
and public improvements."" The Census Bureau report 
shows that for the 261 cities as a whole the increase in debt 
during the year amounted to $351,056,235 or less than 57 
per cent of the governmental cost payments for new proper- 
ties and public improvements. For these same cities the 
revenue receipts for taxes, special assessments, etc., for the 
year—exclusive of bond issues—were $2,007,008,796. It will 
thus be seen that municipal expenditures from current 
revenues were nearly six times as great as from loans. The 
unsound practice, heretofore, more or less prevalent, of pay- 
ing current expenses out of loans, or of financing short lived 
improvements by long-time bonds, is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 


public funds; but shall it be said that 
the vastly greater outlay for com- 
mercialized amusements by “‘pro- 
ductive industry” is, dollar for 
dollar, an expenditure of greater 
public benefit? 


For Wiser, Not Smaller, Municipal 
Expenditures 


In a recent article in The Ameri- 
ean City Magazine, advocating 
“Wiser, Not Smaller, Municipal 
Expenditures,” Gaylord C. Cummin 
well said: ‘Are municipalities ex- 
travagant in their capital expendi- 
tures? Unquestionably they make 
mistakes. Undoubtedly they make 
unwise expenditures, but so have 
private corporations under the egis 
of our most prominent financiers. 
It is doubtful whether any munici- 
pality has ever made as disastrous 
an investment as that of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad in the electric lines of New 
England. In the main it is my 
opinion, based on a careful study of 
the operations of some forty cities 
east of the Rockies, that they have 
lost more money by not making 
needed capital expenditures than 
they have by making ‘extravagant’ 
capital expenditures. They have 
used inefficient and out-of-date 
equipment or gone without needed 
equipment rather than borrow the 
money for purchasing what was 
needed, although the savings would 
pay the cost in from one to three 
years. They have painfully main- 
tained, or tried to maintain, water- 
bound macadam streets rather than 
borrow the money to put in modern 
street surfaces, although the saving 
in maintenance alone would pay 
principal and interest on the bonds 
twice over. In one case the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 for replacing cobble 
gutters would save an annual gutter 
cleaning charge that would pay both 
interest and principal on $480,000 
of bonds. We used to build badly 
lighted, unsanitary fire-traps for 
schoolhouses. Does any one seri- 
ously contend that a change to a 
well-lighted sanitary, _fire-proof 
schoolhouse is an extravagance? 

‘‘Many persons, who should know 
better, attempt to make a funda- 
mental distinction between a city 
and a business by declaring that a 
city is primarily ‘a spending institu- 
tion, a business an earning one.’ 
Nothing is more untrue or vicious in 
its effects upon encouraging extrav- 
agance and _ ill-considered public 
expenditures. To argue that ex- 
penditures for the protection of lives 
and property, the conservation of 
the public health, the education of 
our children, and the many conven- 











iences and comforts furnished by our 
cities, do not earn anything is the 
merest claptrap. The fact that the 
city treasurer does not send a divi- 
dend check to the taxpayer does not 
mean that no dividends are earned 
or paid. The dividends are paid in 
needed service rendered, although 
necessary parks, paved streets, sew- 
ers, actually add more than their 
cost to the value of the property 
which they benefit and thus pay 
material dividends.”’ 

Tax-exempt Securities Favored by 

Organized Labor 

That organized labor is not wor- 
rying about the alleged injustice of 
allowing persons of wealth to escape 
taxation by investments in tax-ex- 
empt ‘securities was made clear on 
April 15, 1924, in an address by 
Peter J. Brady, President of the 
Federation Bank of New York, a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System. Speaking before the Aca- 
demy of Political Science, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking 
and Education of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Brady said, in part: 

‘“‘Labor’s plan of taxation when it 

becomes definitely formulated will 
be as constructive as its economic 
policy, which is based upon the 
gradual raising of the standard of 
living of the American wage-earners. 
Trade unionists observe with great 
satisfaction our present sound 
economic condition, our wholesome 
retail trade and the abundance of 
savings available for reinvestment 
in industry and commerce as the 
best vindication of their traditional 
belief that fair wages and a high 
living standard are the foundation 
of our national well-being. 
Labor better off than ever 
before, in spite of the tax rate and a 
war debt twenty times greater than 
the national debt previous to 1914. 
Wages measured by the commodities 
that can be bought are at the peak 
both for skilled and unskilled labor, 
with the exception of certain un- 
organized industries employing 
women and children, and the white 
collar group of teachers, clergymen, 
office and technical workers. 

“Secretary Mellon declared that 
much wealth has evaded the surtax 
by being invested in tax-exempt 
securities. If that is the direction 
wealth is taking flight to, let it, 
for such investments are for the 
common good. It has been sug- 
gested that it is quite impossible 
for wealth to monopolize these secu- 
rities and that fully three billion 
dollars of the available eleven billion 
of such bonds are held by small 
property owners. Among the cor- 
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porations holding such securities 
are banks, including labor banks 
representing the co-operative owner- 
ship of many persons of small means. 
Rather than to restrict, we welcome 
the expansion of this form of invest- 
ment and the necessary construc- 
tion of public schools, hospitals, 
state roads, canals, water and elec- 
tric power works, and similar enter- 
prises for the common good.” 


Where Tax-Free Securities 
Are Held 

Assuming that the special object 
of the agitation against tax-free 
bonds is to find some means of reach- 
ing the wealthy ‘‘tax-dodgers,”’ it is 
important that we know by what 
groups’ the outstanding securities 
are held. According to a recent esti- 
mate of the Federal Trade commis- 
sion, “wealthy individuals hold 
about $4,500,000,000 in wholly or 
partly tax-free securities, corpora- 
tions some $12,000,000,000 and per- 
sons who do not reach the distinc- 
tion of being wealthy most of $16,- 
770,000,000.” 

In commenting on these figures, 
in its issue of July, 1924, The 
Nation’s Business said: 

“A wealthy person, according to 
the commission’s philosophy, seems 
to be anyone who receives an income 
of $10,000 or more a year. Thus, the 
members of the commission included 
themselves among the financially 
elect. In all probability this is the 
first instance on record in which 
office holders avowed that their 
salaries placed them among the 
wealthy. 

“The holdings of corporations are 
estimated by the commission as: 

Banks and trust companies$5,600,000,000 


Insurance companies ......... 2,200,000,000 
Other corporations .............. 4,400,000,000 


cory 


he tax-free interest going to 
corporations on these bonds is esti- 
mated at $448,000,000 in 1922. Tax- 
free interest going to persons with 
incomes of $10,000 or more is said 
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to have been $97,000,000 and condi- 
tionally tax free is put at $78,000,- 
000 or a total of $176,000,000. The 
interest on the remaining $16,770,- 
000,000 does not appear to have 
been estimated by the commission. 

“Of course, the proposals to get 
rid of the difficulty about tax-exempt 
securities have not contemplated a 
change with regard to outstanding 
securities. They have been directed 
toward future issues. Upon a dis- 
cussion of the principle of tax-ex 
emption in future issues the com. 
mission does not enter. It does not 
even attempt to forecast the prob 
able course of state and local govern- 
ments in issuing bonds. Dealing 
with the immediate past, however, it 
says that the chief purpose of cities 
has been to provide facilities for 
public health, transportation, and 
education and on the part of states 
and counties to pay a soldiers’ 
bonus and build roads.” 


Inheritance Tax To Adjust 
Inequalities 


From the foregoing figures it will 
be seen that the rich “tax-dodger’”’ 
has no monopoly of tax-free securi- 
ties; and the recently published 
figures of individual income tax pay- 
ments of the Federal Government 
from our wealthy citizens. But if, 
to quote President Coolidge, ‘‘the 
existing system permits a large 
amount of the wealth of the nation 
to escape its just burden,”’ is not 
the solution of the problem to be 
found in increased inheritance taxes 
on such wealth—a reform which is 
possible without a constitutional 
amendment which would involve a 
very unlikely surrender to states’ 
rights to the Federal Government. 

When the Sixteenth Amendment 
was in process of ratification by 
the state legislatures, Secretary 
Hughes was Governor of New York. 
Interpreting the phrase in this 
amendment which gives to Congress 
the ‘‘power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatever source 
derived” *** as a proposal to 
authorized Federal taxation of in- 
come from state and municipal 
securities, Governor Hughes said: 
(Turn lo page 578) 








***In reply to an inquiry as to the present interpretation 
of the Sixteenth Amendment in relation to tax-exempt secur 
ities, The American City Magazine received the following 
statement from the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
December 15, 1923 

“The basis for the exemption of income received from 
securities issued by states, municipalities and local sub 
divisions is the principle of constitutional law that the 
Government of the United States is one of delegated powers, 
and that the taxing power of the Federal Government is 
limited so that it cannot interfere with the reserved powers 
of the state governments. This principle has often been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, notably 
in the case of Pollock v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 157 
U. S. 429, 585, 601, 652 in which it was held—the full court 
agreeing on this point—that Congress was without power 
to impose such a tax in respect of interest received from b ond 
issued by a state or any of its counties or municipal ities. 
This decision was made before the adoption of the 16th 
Amendment, but it has been held in the case of E vans v. 
Gore, 253 U. 8S. 245, that the language ‘from whatever 
source derived’ contained in the amendment does not extend 
the Federal taxing power, except to remove all require ment 
of appointment in connection with income tax.”’ 
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Visitors at Clubs 


it a part of their plans to attend the meetings 

of the Kiwanis clubs in cities other than their 
own. This is as it should be. Such exchange of visita- 
tion is one of the most practical and universal methods 
for the creation of better inter-club relations. 

All clubs should do everything possible to see that 
adequate plans are made properly to welcome visitors, 
to record their attendance and to report their attend- 
ance to the secretaries of their home clubs. Our clubs 
should seek further to educate 
their own members concerning the 


| ( IWANIANS in their travels are increasingly making 


factory method. The Reception Committee cordially 
welcomes the visiting KrwaNIAN and at once, after 
exchange of greetings, he has something to do, namely 
to take the visiting KrwaNnIANn over to the registration 
book for his signature. This book is later used at the 
time a welcome is extended to the visitors. The chair- 
man of the Reception Committee reads the names of 
all visitors and they stand as their names are read, 
after which he voices a welcome in behalf of the club. 

There is a third point in this matter which should 
receive more attention from all 
clubs than it does. Many clubs 





value of their visits to clubs in 
other cities when business or pleas- 
ure takes them away from home. 

Wonderful is the general spirit 
of hospitality which obtains in Kr- 
WANIts clubs throughout our entire 
International field. In most clubs 
a visiting KIwaANIAN receives a 
hearty welcome, is made to feel at 
home and is made happy that he 





Visiting Kiwanians 
at all clubs should always be 
1. Cordially Welcomed 
2. Properly Recorded 
3. Promptly Reported 


that are cordially welcoming visi- 
tors and properly recording their 
attendance fail in making adequate 
reports concerning the presence of 
visitors to their home clubs. There 
are numerous cards prepared, in- 
cluding one provided by Head- 
quarters, for use in reporting the 
attendance of visitors. 

The main point is not the par- 








took the time to make the visit. 
However, occasionally a _ report 
comes to Headquarters concerning the failure of a club 
in this matter which seems fiction rather than fact. 
Would you believe that a high official in International 
KrwaNis could go to the meeting place of a Kiwanis 
club in another city than his own, purchase his ticket, 
receive no welcome whatsoever in spite of a big ‘‘visi- 
tor’ label, find a seat without any assistance at a 
table where club members were eating, have no food 
served to him without the other Krwanrans show- 
ing any concern, and receive from these other Kr1- 
WANIANS no expression of interest, to say nothing of 
hospitality? But this is a fact. I also know that it is 
a great exception. 

It should be the endeavor of every club to arrange 
a Reception Committee which will permit no visitor 
to enter the luncheon place without a welcome. Their 
introduction to other Krwanrans should be assured 
and they should be so seated as to make certain that 
they have friendly interest shown them. Even the 
club that has very few visitors should have its plans 
so laid that the ‘‘angel’’ will be entertained, awares 
or unawares. Some method should be adopted for 
expressing publicly in the meeting the pleasure of hav- 
ing the visitor present. Some clubs give a very brief 
time to this matter, yet express a spirit of hospitality 
that is warm and cordial, even more so at times than 
that of some clubs that waste time at this point. 

All visitors should be properly recorded whatever 
the method used, so that the club records show that 
they were present at the particular meeting. Some 
clubs have adopted the system of a registration book 
in which all visitors record their names. This is the 
practice of the Chicago club and it is a most satis- 


ticular method or card used, but 
rather that a report is sent to the 
home club indicating the presence of their member 
at a club’s meeting. It is most desirable that our clubs 
adopt plans which will insure the carrying out of this 
matter by every club. This will encourage visitors 
and it will also help to maintain proper attendance 
records both for the individual and for clubs. If a 
KIWANIAN is compelled to miss his own meeting because 
called out of the city and attends another Kiwanis 
club meeting, it is only fair to him and to his own 
club that proper credit should be given for his attend- 
ance that week. This can only be insured when all 
clubs give adequate attention to this matter. Of 
course, many individual Krwan1rans themselves make 
certain that proper reports are submitted. It would 
be a very happy condition if the individuals could have 
such confidence in the universal plan of reporting 
their visits that they would not have to give attention 
to this matter. 

It is hoped that all clubs will check up on this matter 
and make sure that plans are being carried out so 
that visitors are cordially welcomed, properly recorded 
and promptly reported. While visitors will rejoice 
in the expression of cordial hospitality through such 
well laid plans, the clubs themselves will indirectly 
profit by the contribution thus made to the general 
spirit of their meetings. 


en 














The Governors’ Relationship 


to Extension 


By James L. Powell, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


XTENSION work, or 
the building of new 
~Y clubs—and this car- 
ries with it the co- 
related obligation of 
maintenance of estab- 
lished clubs—is now in my opinion 
the most important work confront- 
ing Krwants International. In the 
early days of Krwanis and before 
the advent of the increasingly large 
number of service organizations, the 
building of a Krwants club in a new 
community was comparatively an 
easy undertaking. The greater cities 
were then open and there was larger 
opportunity and no opposition. But 
this condition exists no_ longer. 
Kiwanis is already established in 
practically every one of the larger 
cities of this country and Canada 
and there now remain, with few 
exceptions, only the smaller com- 
munities in which Kiwanis clubs 
may be established; and in these 
communities there is usually a 
complexity of interests. Lines of 
cleavage are more closely drawn not to 
speak of difficulties in securing proper 
classifications in maintaining other 
KIwaNIs requirements. In 





District Governor of Texas-Oklahoma 


increasingly more difficult. I blush to 
think of it, I hesitate to write it, but in 
a great many of the communities of 
this great free American land of ours, 
especially in the smaller commun- 
ities of the South and Middle West, 
there has grown up in the last few 
years a feeling of racial and religious 
intolerance that is not only incom- 
patible with our free American in- 
stitutions and traditions, but dia- 
metrically opposed to the ideals of 
Kiwanis, which, if I read aright, 
discriminate against no white man 
because of his race or religion, but 
look to the man himself, his honesty 
of purpose and his standing in the 
community in which he lives, as the 
only standards by which his eligi- 
bility for membership in Kiwanis 
shall be measured. As much as we 
dislike to say it, as loathsome as 
the idea is to our inborn sense of 
justice and fair play, this condition 
does exist, and has been and still 
must be met by district officers and 
field representatives in their efforts 
to build new clubs. 

But this is not the only handi- 
cap. Established clubs have not 


fully realized the necessity of 
thorough and systematic sponsor- 
ing work as a preliminary and 
necessary step in the building of 
new clubs, and district executives 
have not fully awakened to the fact 
that it is their duty to see to it that 
the message of Krwanis is carried 
into every community of their dis- 
trict. They have overlooked the 
fact that under the sponsoring plan 
it is the local club and not the 
field representative that must do 
the pioneering work; and they 
have accordingly neglected to map 
out at the very beginning of their 
term of office a clear and compre- 
hensive sponsoring campaign under 
which each local club would be 
definitely assigned one or more 
towns or cities in which to do spon- 
soring work during the year, and 
be held strictly accountable for the 
success of the sponsoring work 
in those communities. District of- 
ficers have overlooked the fact 
that Krwants International main- 
tains an Extension Department, 
ready and anxious to render every 
possible assistance if only it be 
given theopportunity. And 
here permit me to say that 





former days, a novice could 





organize a Kiwanis club; 
now it takes a real man to 
do it—a man with the 
patience of Job and diplo- 
macy ofa Talleyrand. Then 
the field Representative 
was directed to the most 
likely towns where Ki1- 
WANIS was most easily es- | 
tablished. His task was | 

| 

| 





comparatively simple and 
his problem considerably 
less complex. ! 

But conditions have 
changed. No longer does 
the field. Representative ! 
find an occasional easy 
task in building new clubs. 
Not only is the field more | 
limited, because clubs have | 
already been built in the 
larger cities, but other cir- 
cumstances, other handi- 
caps, have intervened 
which make the task of the 
field Representative, especi- 














James L. Powell 


this is not an idle and mean- 
ingless compliment, but is 
substantiated by data from 
my own district. In the 
past ten months the Exten- 
sion Department of. Kr- 
WANISs International, under 
the. direction of George 
Kimball, has written 608 
letters to different men in 
| 129 communities in the 

Texas-Oklahoma Krwanis 
district, where efforts have 
| . been and are being made 
to establish new clubs. I 
might further add _ that 
copies of every one of these 
letters have been sent to 
my office as district gov- 
-ernor, to the field repre- 
sentative assigned to my 
district, and to the desig- 
nated sponsoring club, or 
sponsoring committee. If 
this is not co-operation, 
then I have misinterpreted 
its meaning. . 

















ally when he labors alone, | 
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tut, back to the point. The 
omission or neglect of district offi- 
cers to map out definite and effec- 
tive plans for sponsoring work in 
the very beginning of their term of 
office has seriously handicapped the 
efficiency of field representatives, 


and has resulted in their mark- 


ing time while towns were being 
prepared for them in a haphazard 
repeat 


way. I want to 


hope 


ort ol 
and | 

that every Dis 

trict Governor 


elected this fall 


will read this 
ind realize its 
importance 

that the time 
has foreve! 
passed when a 


field represent- 

ative can gointo a community where 
sponsoring work has not been done 
and suceessfully organize a club, 
and that the district showing the 
vreatest number of new clubs in the 
future is going to be the district 
where the district governor has 
early in his term of office adopted 
an aggressive sponsoring objective. 
And what objective could be more 
inspiring, more satisfying than that 
of carrying the message of K1- 
WANIS into every community of 
every district now without it. Truly, 
{ know of nothing that would 
reflect more credit, that would 
give greater satisfaction as a 
service well performed, or that 
would be followed by better and 


more lasting results, than  build- 
ing new clubs; for Kiwanis and 
KrwaNis ideals more than _pros- 


perity, more than wealth, are the 
all important need of every com- 
munity of the North American 
‘ontinent; for with Krwanis wil! 
come friendships, unselfishness, ser- 
vice to others, tolerance, and all 
things that go to make life worth 
while. 

In the discussion of extension 
work, I believe that the most 1m- 
portant unit in any plan that can 
be devised is the district organiza- 
tion; more particularly the Dis- 
trict Governor, for upon him and 
1round him hangs and depends the 
entire district organization. And 
the district organization is the most 
difficult of all to discuss because it 
is a purely volunteer organization. 
He who serves in the district serves 
without profit save in the conscious- 
ness of, and the satisfaction in, 
rendering unselfish service. There- 
fore, because it is volunteer, it is 
difficult to lay down a hard and fast 
rule with the prefix, “Thou Shalt.” 
What one man might do gladly, 
thoroughly and willingly, another 





might perform grudgingly or not 
at all. But the majority of men 
selected as district executives are 
men deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Krwanis and willing to serve 
even at a personal sacrifice. No 
plan, therefore, which takes in- 
to consideration the district organi- 
zation can be set up as infallible, 
but using the material we have I 
consider the following units as im- 
portant in any 
workable exten- 
sion plan: 

(1) Immediate 
Past Governor. 

(2) Kiwanis 
International. 

(3) The District 
(;overnor. 

(4) The Lieu- 
tenant Governors. 

(5) Distriet 
Trustees. 
(6) Field Representatives. 


I will discuss these units in the 
order named, which, however, has 
not been selected with particular 
reference to the relative importance 
of the units. 


Immediate Past Governor 


It is my first suggestion that 
the District Governor have a con- 
ference with the newly elected 
governor as soon after his election 
as possible, and discuss with him 
the different undertakings of the 
out-going administration so that 
there may be a continuity of dis- 
trict work. And particularly is it 
important that the newly elected 
governor be advised of the steps 
taken toward organizing new clubs 
in the district, and the newly elected 
governor should be furnished with a 
properly arranged file containing 
all correspondence with the various 
communities in the district in which 
it is hoped to 
organize new 
clubs. This 
assistance to the 
new governor 
will enable him 
to start his ad- 
ministration 
without the loss 
of any time, or 
the duplication 
of any efforts. 


Kiwanis International 


I would also suggest that as 
soon as a new governor is elected 
the Extension Department of Kr1- 
WANIs International write him about 
the importance of sponsoring work 
and suggest an early meeting with 
the Field Representative of his 
district for a discussion of the 
possibilities of extension work in 
the district. At the mid-winter 
conference of the ‘Internativnal 
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Council, extension work and _ its 
importance should be one of the 
subjects discussed and particularly 
stressed so that when the new gov- 
ernor returns to his district from 
the conference he will be impressed 
with the importance of the work, 
and will begin immediately to plan 
for its suecess in his district. 
Nothing can be added by way of 
criticism or advice as to the present 
manner in which Krwanis_ Inter- 
national through its Extension De- 
partment assists in organizing clubs 
after names of interested parties 
have been suggested. 
The Governor 

To every newly elected governor 
who desires particularly to empha- 
size the extension work in his dis- 
trict, I would suggest that as soon 
as possible after his election he 
familiarize himself with the steps 
taken by his predecessor along these 
lines, and if his predecessor had not 
had a definite plan of sponsoring 
work, I would suggest the following: 


1. That he determine the num- 
ber of communities in his district 
without Kiwanis clubs. This 
information can be obtained from 
Kiwanis International. 

2. That he locate these com- 
munities on the map of his district 
with reference to their proximity 
to established clubs and _ that 
every unorganized community in 
his district be definitely assigned 
to some established club in the 
district for sponsoring work. In 
other words, make the organized 
club nearest the unorganized com- 
munities responsible for the organi- 
zation of new clubs in those ecom- 
munities 

3. When this has been done. | 
would suggest that a letter be 
written to the trustee of each 
established club giving to him a 
list of the communities which his 
club is expected to sponsor during 


the year. A 
copy of this 
letter should 


be sent to the 
president of 
the Trustees’ 
club, to the 
Extension De- 
partment of 
Kiwanis In- 
ternational, to 
the leutenant 
governor. of 
the division in 
which the trustees’ club is located, 
and to the field representative 
assigned to the district. In this 
way the definite units which can be 
of assistance in the organization of 
new clubs will all be advised of 
the steps taken, for not only should 
a copy of the first letter written be 
sent to the above parties but copies 
of all letters written by the dis- 
triet governor, or by any of the 
other agencies on the same subject 
should be interchanged. 

4. Practically every district 
holds its first Trustees’ meeting in 
the month of January. At this 

(Turn to page 576) 
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K FLATTER ourselves that ‘man is a thinking 

\ animal!’ We seldom admit the facet, which 

is that man doesn’t like to think, thinks with 

difficulty, and when he does think, has to put all his 
mind to it! 

Yet it is not unflattering; the difficulty which men 
have in thinking, and their natural, normal dislike of 
it, is one of the great mainsprings of progress! 

You doubt it? Let us think together a moment and 
see if it is not so! 

Recall, if you please, your first experience in driving 
an automobile. You thought, as that first lesson pro- 
ceeded, that with a brake, a clutch, an accelerator, 
a hand brake, a spark lever, a throttle lever, a gear- 
shift lever, a horn button and a steering wheel, all to 
manage at once, you needed not a third hand, but a 
whole flock of hands. You had to use the utmost 
concentration of mind to make your foot depress the 
clutch, at the same time your hand shifted the gear 
lever, while the other foot pressed the accelerator, 
and the other hand attended to the wheel. In fact, 
you found it required so much mental effort, and made 
you so tired, that you learned it thoroughly so that 
you now do it without thinking! 

Do you play any musical instrument? If so, you 
know the mental torture which accompanies practice, 
especially early practice. On the piano are eighty- 
eight keys and you have ten fingers. All you have to 
do is put the right finger down on the right key, at 
the right time, as indicated by a black dot on some 
crossed lines. But it requires intense concentration 
to learn. Once learned, and it can be done without 
thinking; indeed, it is seldom or never done with 
pleasure to others, until it is done ‘‘by instinct’ as 
we call it; without thinking. 

A human being is naturally, normally, unaffectedly 
like any other animal; without morals, without ethics, 
without standards or principles. He has to learn. 
The process is painful. From the first ‘‘No, no!’ which 
Mother utters to teach baby that the cat’s ear is not 
good to eat, through all the ‘“‘don’ts” of childhood, the 
young human animal is made to learn to think. When 
he grows up as far as certain fundamentals are con- 
cerned his thinking is done without effort. You do 
not have to go through a process of thought when you 
see money which doesn’t belong to you lying around 
unprotected; you not only don’t take it, you don’t have 
to think about taking it or not taking it. You do the 
other fellow a good turn without thinking, because you 
have done that thinking enough in times past to make 
it a habit. Animals rarely do each other good turns. 
Animals rarely think. 

A very great deal of our thinking is done for us. 
We are of certain religious faiths, certain political 
beliefs, certain notions of government, largely if not 
entirely because our parents believed that way. It 
is painful to think for one’s self. It is doubly painful 
when one first has to “‘unthink’”’ a habit of mind, and 
then think one’s self into a new habit. It is done; 





men have been found also with the courage to pall their 
own aching tooth or cut off their own leg, in the 
absence of a surgeon. But it takes courage! 

Yet this very dislike of thinking, which produces 
habit to take its place, is the rock foundation of 
character. And that brings me to my point; it is pos- 
sible for a man to think himself into Kiwanis to such 
an extent that he has Kiwanis as a habit, as ingrained 
as his response to a telephone bell, a yell of ‘‘fire’’ or 
the call of the wild political leader. 

By no means all Kiwantans are Kiwanians at heart. 
There must always be the button-wearer, the organiza 
tion-man-in-name-only, in any fraternity. There are 
many Kiwanians to whom the whole Kiwanis doctrine 
is new, strange and utterly opposed to their life habits 
of thought. Kiwanis is unselfish. Kiwanis seeks the 
good of the other fellow. Kiwanis cares for the under- 
dog. Kiwanis wants to lift up. Kiwanis wants no 
reward for any good done. Kiwanis is public spirit 
at its best. Kiwanis is a ray from the sun of Utopia, 
shining on men’s hearts, that in them may grow the 
seed of good which God put there, to sprout into the 
plant of unselfish and therefore happy character. 

Not all men have been so brought up. ‘Business 
is business . . . get the money honestly if you can 
but get the money ... the public be damned... 
after me the deluge . . . only one life to live, better 
make it snappy... ” these and kindred ideas are 
the warp of the character of many a man who comes 
into Kiwanis to find a new vision and a new idea. 
To them the Kiwanis loom adds the woof of its ideal, 
but it hurts. Kiwanis thinking is painful. It is up- 
setting. It is disquieting. But it has to be done; too 
many fine fellows love it, for the neophyte not to want 
to be of as well as in, Kiwanis. 

Here is where the good accomplished by man’s 
hatred of thinking comes in. It’sso hard for a selfish 
man to think Kiwanisty, that he has to put his whole 
mind to it. He finds that he needs, not only one or 
two extra good characters, but a whole flock of them, 
to manage the gear shift of unselfishness, the accelera- 
tor of kindness, the spark lever of civic consciousness, 
of this new idea he is trying to learn to drive. And, 
just as you learned to drive instinctively, because it 
was much too hard mental work to do it with thought 
every time, so does the Kiwanis beginner, have to put 
his mind to the job so earnestly, that after a while it 
becomes instinctive. 

A real Krwantan is able to put his hand in his pocket 
for the underprivileged child without thinking about 
whether he wants to or ought to, or can afford it. A 
real Krwanian goes to work on a committee to clean up 
a slum and build a hospital without thinking whether 
he has the time or not. A real Kiwanian thinks Ki- 
wanisLy by force of habit, because Kiwanis thinking 
came so hard in the first place! 

And that, is both the advantage of the painfulness 
of thinking, and the glory of Kiwanis, hard to learn, 
because so different from normal selfishness; easy to 
practice once it becomes instinctive! 
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‘Things of today ? 


Hk last 


year, 


days of the calendar 
1924, are fast being 
marked off, hastening the pace 
of many districts and clubs 
to complete the work budgeted for this 
The conventions showed the dis- 
tricts Just where they were perhaps the 
weakest, and where that 
attention could be turned towards the 
direction during the last lap, in 
perfecting a balance before the newly 
elected offlcers assumed their responsi- 
bilities. 

With the 1924 district convention at 
Canton now chalked up as one of the 
outstanding achievements of Ohio Kr- 
WANIS, the close to one hundred clubs 
in that state are now pointing toward 
the momentous task of shifting the 
mantle of club leadership as the year 
close. Robert E. Frey of 
elected district governor; 
Secretary Pete Land of Akron and Treas- 
urer Paul O’Brien of Dayton, were re- 
elected to those district 


The big 
registered more than 





year 
strongest, so 


right 


draws to a 


Ottawa was 


offices. 
Canton convention, which 


a thousand in the 








early sessions, got under way informally 


with dinner confer- 
A Thousand ences of presidents, 
at the Ohio secretaries and district 
Convention trustees. While these 


group gatherings were 
in progress, the delegates and _ their 
families held an informal reception. 

The initial session of the convention 
proper the next morning was taken up 
largely with reports which reflected in a 
practical manner the achievements of 
the year just drawing to a close. After 
a noon !uncheon a half-holiday was de- 
clared, which was spent in an athletic 
‘frolic’ for the men and a tea for the 
ladies. The outstanding social event 
of this convention was, of course, the 
governor's dinner and ball in the City 
Auditorium, that evening. Past Inter- 
national] President Edmund F. Arras 
of Columbus was the guest of honor. 
He stressed the principles of the Golden 
Rule and, in closing, voiced a plea for a 
big attendance at the Saint Paul con- 
vention next June. More than twelve 
hundred Krwanians and guests attended 
the ball. 
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Seventy-five sign posts now mark the road from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Emerson 


at the international boundary line. 


Each sign bears the name of two Kiwanians 


(one on either side) who made and erected them. 
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Deeds which are a harvest for eternity 
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Election of district officers was of chief 
importance at the second business session. 
As one of the concluding events of the 
convention, a contingent of K1rwaNrIAns 
went to the tomb of William McKinley 
and laid a wreath upon his crypt as a 
symbol of regard from the Ohio Kiwanis 
district 


In attendance the Canton meet was 
not eclipsed by any other district con- 
clave. The Canton club proved an ideal 
host and every comfort was extended 
the visitors. There was not a dull 
moment from the time the preliminaries 
were under way until the curtain was 
rung down. 


There has been no let-up in activities 
of the district executives since the con- 
vention, from Governor ‘‘Russ’’ Heddles- 
ton down. Krwantans the length and 
breadth of the state received a new 
vision of Kiwanis at Canton and are 
pressing forward with renewed vitality 
to the general goal of making this old 
world ‘a better place in which to live by 
reason of our presence in it.”’ 


A thorough study of the new Kiwanis 
Constitution and By-Laws adopted at the 
Denver Convention, was made by Indi- 


ana KIWwANIANS at 
Evansville their district conven- 
Entertained tion in Evansville. 
Indiana Further, the Commit- 


tee on Public Affairs 
made a most complete report on three 
major district activities. The first is 
distinctively Krwanian and relates to 
activities in behalf of under-privileged 
children. The James Whitcomb Riley 
Memorial Hospital has given this work 
peculiar interest to Indiana KiwaniAns. 
The other two chief activities were the 
promotion of national Defense Day and 
getting out the vote. 

Thomas A? Coleman of Lafayette was 
elected district governor for 1925, and 
W. L. Snodgrass of the same city will 
serve as secretary. Fort Wayne will 
entertain the next Indiana convention. 

Among the entertainment features 
were a drive over the 20-mile Kiwanis 
Trail in Evansville, the governor's re- 
ception and ball, and a moonlight boat 
ride on a giant excursion boat. 

Indiana clubs are being urged to select 
dates for ‘Safety Week” campaigns and 
to promote them. Special attention is 
being directed toward the elimination 
of dangerous grade crossings. 


Three years ago when the Capital 
district met in convention at Norfolk, 








Virginia, there was a membership of 
nineteen clubs. This 


Capital fall when the district 
District again met at Norfolk 
Doubled for another similar oc- 


casion, it was found 
that it had grown exactly one hundred 
per cent, with a present roll of thirty- 
eight clubs. 

One of the most impressive of the 
committee reports at this convention 
ras that relating to the under-privileged 
child work. It was stated that over 
$33,000 had been spent for that pur- 
pose in the last year by clubs of that 
district. 

J. Randall Caton, Jr. of Alexandria, 
will guide the destiny of the Capital 
district during 1925, as district governor. 
Robert E. Turner of Norfolk, secretary- 
treasurer, was re-elected. 

Entertainment features consisted of a 
spectacular program at the Naval Base, 
and an oyster roast at Cape Henry, as 
well as the luncheons and banquet usual 
to a convention. 

The Kiwanis club at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where the state university is 
located, has asked for the names of 
Kiwanians’ sons attending the uni- 
versity. As a part of their inter-club 
activity, the Charlottesville KrwaNians 
intend to entertain these young men 
from time to time, and to act as big 
brothers in case of need. 

A motion picture theatre housed most 
of the sessions of the Montana district 
convention at Missoula, which was found 

to be an excellent place 


Montana for a meeting of its 
Meeting at size. The acoustics 
Missoula were very good, which 


was an important item. 
Then, after the district banquet every- 
one adjourned to the theatre, where the 
after-dinner speakers and entertainment 
were presented. A lumber-jack dinner 
at a neighboring saw mill was “out of 
the ordinary” and well enjayed. Earle 
N. Genzberger, of Butte, was elected 
district governor, to be ably assisted by 
Charles Marshall of Lewistown and Dan 
J. Heyfron of Missoula, as lieutenant- 
governors. 

The convention held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, was, of course, the outstanding 
event in the Nebraska-Iowa district 
last month. Everyone who attended 
was conscious of the fine entertainment 
which was provided for both men and 
women, and of the smoothness with 
which every detail of the convention 
was carried out. 
no doubt, was the noticeably. splendid 
spirit shown throughout in elections as 
well as in general discussions. 

The district was well and’ very agree- 
ably blessed with officers and representa- 


tives from International. International 

Trustee Lewis Mit- 
Nebr.-Iowa chell, of Buffalo, 
Met at brought to the con- 


vention a forward-look- 
ing message for real 
Kiwanis building. International Trus- 
tee Raymond M. Crossman, of this dis- 
trict, was the principal speaker at the 
noon luncheon sponsored by the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, at which 


Des Moines« i. 


The strongest feature, — 
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An attractive show window displayed by a merchant of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
during the West Virginia district convention. The Welch Kiwanis club was awarded 
the larger shield for coming the longest distance, while Sistersville won the smaller 
shield for having the largest percentage of members present. The model represents 


a Kiwanis 


lady. She is wearing a visitor’s badge and on the bench is one of the 


pottery bowls given by the host club as souvenirs to the ladies. 


time Mr. Crossman emphasized that it is 
a policy of Krwanis to co-operate with 
Chambers of Commerce, and other civic 
organizations, in promoting a program 
for community development and uplift 
through unselfish service. 

Officers-elect of the Nebraska-Iowa 
district are: Governor, John A. Lawler 
of Hastings, Nebraska; district secretary, 
Sidney L. Taylor of Sioux City, Iowa. 
Rion Dow of Fort Dodge, Iowa, was re- 
elected district treasurer. 

District Governor Harry T. Adams 
announced at the Carolinas district con- 


vention, held at Spartanburg, South 

Carolina, that it had 
Cesetees oe -emguagy for 
Coeanmundien im to move to Atlan- 


ta, Georgia. Lieutenant 
Governor C. Felix Har- 
vey, Jr., of Kinston, was unanimously 
elected to fill the unexpired term. Officers 
for the next year will be: E. W. Sikes 
of Hartsville, district governor; Roderick 
H. MeDonald of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, district secretary-treasurer, who 
was re-elected. 

At this convention reports showed 
that more constructive work had been 
accomplished during 1924 than any 
previous year in the history of the dis- 
trict. The Greensboro club earried off 
the attendance cup again, and further 
had the honor of leading all other clubs 
in attendance for the nine months of the 
year previous. 

At the Greensburg convention of the 
Pennsylvania district, the Johnstown 
club attracted much attention and 
interest to its hospital work for under- 
privileged children. A reel of moving 
pictures which the club had made, 
graphically illustrated the improvements 
wrought among many little cripples. 


District Secretary Ta¥lor reported 
that there are now seventy-four chartered 
clubs in Pennsylvania, with over 6,300 
members; and further that the district’s 
attendance percentage for the past year 
shows a gain over the previous period. 

The keynotes of this convention were 
unanimity and magnanimity; every prop- 
osition received 100 per cent approval. 

All 1924 district offic- 


Officers of ers, with the exception 
Two Districts of lieutenant-govern- 
Re-elected ors, were unanimously 


voted to remain in 
office during 1925: District Governor 
Herbert A. Moore; District Secretary 
Charles F. Taylor, and District Treasurer 
George S. Connell. 

Another district which re-elected its 
officers was New England, and therefore 
Walter J. Campbell and John F. Simonds, 
both of Springfield, Massachusetts, will 
serve a second year as district governor 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

At Wichita, Kansas, over a thousand 
Krwanians and their ladies enjoyed the 
first trial of a three-day convention in 


the Missouri-Kansas 
Three-day district. The general 
Convention impression was that 
at Wichita the change was an 


advantage. The Wich- 
ita club demonstrated rare ability in the 
complete organization which they per- 
fected, and in the splendid way in which 
they carried out all their responsibilities 
relating to the convention. 

Judge John C. Landis, Jr., of Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, was elected district 
governor, and David H. Powell of Sedalia, 
Missouri, treasurer. The next Missouri- 
Kansas convention will be held at Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

An interesting feature of the Georgia 








i uvention, which was held at 
Rome the latter part of October, was the 
submitting of a written 
report by each club. 
These reports showed 
an unusual activity in 
progress, 
of the district’s chief objectives. 


Georgia's 
Interest in 
igriculture 


agricultural 


The district's administration during 
the past year has been very constructive 
nd all indications point to a continuation 
this program under the officers-elect: 
District governor \ W. Mundy of 


(‘edartown: secretary, C. C. Bunn also 
if Cedartown; and treasurer, Miller S 
Bell of Milledgeville, who was re-elected 
Albany 
onvention city for 1925 
\tlantic City offered many opportuni- 
ties for recreation characteristic of that 
KIWANIANS 
met there in conven- 
Vew Jersey tion. Golf, ocean sail- 
Kiwanians at ing and bathing di- 
itlantic City vided attention be- 
tween business sessions 
is there were no formal or scheduled 
banquets. The 
convention opened on a Saturday, ending 
Monday. On the day in between, Sun- 
day, special Kiwanis services were held 
it churches in the morning, with a con- 
Mass singing was 


Cieorgia, was selected 1s the 


resort, when New Jersey 


luncheons, dinners or 


cert in the afternoon. 
broadcast from the governor’s reception 
and ball. 

Dr. William J. Carrington of Atlantic 
City was elected district governor for 
next year, while William H. Maellroy 
of Asbury Park, treasurer, and George C. 
Hlullen of Jersey City, secretary, were 
re-elected to their respective offices. 

District Governor-Elect Carrington 
has already laid definite plans for offi- 
cially launching the new year, by ealling 
1 meeting of all newly elected district 
trustees, and club secretaries, to be held 
in Trenton on January 7th. In the 
evening of that day, at an inter-club 
meeting, the new district offieers will be 
installed. 

The heutenant-governors of the New 
Jersey district are planning a series of 
round table diseussions with the club 
pre sidents-eleet in their divisions. These 
night schools” will be held at the cen- 


THE 


New Members of the 
Family 


E The following seventeen clubs were char- 
: tered from October 16th to November 15th, 
= inclusive: 4 
= Brunswick, Georgia 
: Uhrichsville, Ohio 
: Struthers, Ohio 
Bell, California 
Canton, Missouri 5 
Montevideo, Minnesota z 
Hillsdale, Michigan 3 
International Falls, Minnesota 3 
Waltham, Massachusetts : 
Jackson, Minnesota 
Pennsboro, West Virginia 
Ocala, Florida 
Live Oak, Florida 
Perry, Florida 
Fort Frances, Ontario 
Princeton, West Virginia 
Northfork, West Virginia 


tovenvonsoneenens 


veveneenner 


eveeenenasncneenennt 


theres TOMO OU 


tral point in each of the four divi- 

sions, in the evening, 
“‘Night Schools’’so that no man will be 
for Club compelled to lose «a 
Presidents day’s work. In these 

conferences the newly 
elected club executives will receive in- 
struction before they take office and the 
numerous problems peculiar to Kiwanis 
will be discussed. Further, these con- 
ferences will be held early in December 
so as not to interfere with the Christmas 
holidays. 

About 350 Kiwanrans and ladies were 
present when the Kiwanis Club of Bell, 
California, received its charter from 
District Governor A. Heber Winder. 
Los Angeles, the ‘‘grandmother’’ club, 
and Huntington Park, the ‘mother’ 
club, were there to sponsor their ‘‘child.” 

During the month previous to the 
distriet convention at Santa Barbara, 
California, zone meetings were held in 
all of the seven sub-divisions for the 
purpose of assuring a large delegation 
from each of these zones. First reports 
from that district convention indicate 
that these ‘“‘pep’’ meetings were success- 
ful. 

At the two large inter-club ladies’ 
night celebrations held in the West Vir- 
ginia district—namely at Sistersville and 
Wheeling,—Jules Brazil was on hand to 
promote the festivities. At the Sisters- 
ville meeting, over ten clubs’ were 
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represented, numbers coming from Saint 


Marys, Pennsboro, 
Two Gala New Martinsville, 
Inter-club Moundsville, Wheeling 
Meetings and Parkersburg. One 


of the most interesting 
developments of this occasion was the 
spirit of good fellowship which was evident 
by the representation from nearby towns 
and cities, and leaders from several com- 
munities within a radius of fifty miles 
were brought together. 

Charles H. Cone, district governor- 
elect of Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, was 
foreed to relinquish that office on ac- 
count of his removal from the district, 
and therefore District Governor Otho 
Kiedler called a meeting of officers and 
trustees in Milwaukee, November 8. 
Ira Parker of Oshkosh, a _ lieutenant- 
governor-elect, was unanimously elected 
to fill the vacancy. At that meeting, 
attention was also given to the matter 
of extension work. 


An echo of the fall elections comes 
from the Pacifie-Northwest district, in 2 
report of its clubs’ activities in that 

direction. Almost with- 


Election out exeeption these 
Echoes from clubs expended special, 
Pac.-N. W. organized efforts to- 

ward getting out a ree- 
ord vote. Many of them had representa- 


tives ateach polling precinct. The Dayton, 
Washington, club extended their activity 
to its whole county with every poll 
manned by a Kiwantan. The Pullman, 
Washington, club conducted a house-to- 
house canvass to check up on the voters, 
while at Roseburg, Oregon, all telephone 
subscribers were ealled on the ‘phone 
election morning. 

Several clubs in that district have held 
inter-club meetings during the past 
month to celebrate their anniversaries. 
Olympia, Puyallup and Auburn each 
had fine delegations from neighboring 
clubs at these functions, while new clubs 
have also been visited. The fiftieth 
Kiwanis club for the Pacifie-North- 
west recently was completed, and when 
Field Representative Lincoln returns 
from Utah-Idaho the first of the year, 
further extension work will be directed 
toward several prospective towns. 





Over six hundred farmers were entertained by a clever comedy sketch enacted by the Chattanooga, Tennessee, club’s quartette when 
Chattanooga Kiwanians tendered a banquet to their rural neighbors. 
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Soft Pedal 


The Secretary of a Kiwanis club is the most abused 
animal in the Kiwanis ark. He is ‘“‘George’”’ to every 
man in the club and they are all willing to “let George 
do it.’”’? He is ex-officio a member of every committee. 
On every committee he keeps one foot on the acceler- 
ator of enthusiasm and the other on the brake of 
economy and thus maintains the equilibrium. 

Our parents used to preface a larruping with the 
words ‘‘this hurts me more than it does you.’”’ Perhaps 
the overworked secretary should be approached with 
the same words, but as he is used to criticism perhaps 
it may not be so painful. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to a speaker than 
noise and low conversation. The word ‘“‘low’’ refers 
to tone. How is it at meetings of your Kiwanis club? 

The president introduces the speaker. As he rises 
Bill Smith tip-toes over to the secretary to ask him the 
date of Ladies’ Night and then tip-toes back to his 
place. The room quiets down to hear the great man 
and Jim Smith passes a note from table to table to 
ask the secretary to explain to the Committee on 
Membership that he can not meet with them after the 
luncheon. The great speaker now begins to read his 
statistics and Jerry Perkins punches Albert Small 
and asks him to attract the attention of Harry Spaid 
to attract the secretary’s attention to the fact that he 
wants one of those Krwants plaques on the table be- 
side him. The plaque is passed down from hand to 
hand, the secretary frowning him to keep quiet. Spike 
Harry now tip-toes over to the secretary to ask if he 
has paid his dues. The secretary hushes him but has 
to look in his book to see. Of course, the whole thing 
is the secretary’s fault. It is his fault because this all 
takes place around his desk. The secretary never 
hears the speech because the members will not let him. 
He is only the secretary. Why should he hear a speech? 
He knows everything now. 

Most secretaries ought to be crowned; sometimes 
with glory and other times with a leg pulled off the 
lunch table! Fortunately, all Kiwanis secretaries 
have a sense of humor. 


The true test of a sense of honor 1s to bring 
the blamed thing into the presence of a 
pretty woman. 

* 


The Vote 


When the statistics are tabulated it will be discovered 
there was a slim increase in the number of people who 
exercised the right of franchise in the United States 
in the election just passed. Deplorable as it is it would 
have been less without the organized effort to pre- 
vent it. 

KrwaNIs was uot alone in the work of getting out 





the vote, but we are thankful that we are abreast of 
the times in this worthy cause and that Kiwanis had 
a big part in the general movement. 

The objection voiced against this movement. boiled 
down is: ‘‘What is the use to go to the polls to vote 
for one of two men, each of whom has been selected 
at the primary by professional politicians and neither 
of whom is worthy?” 

Organizations, like ours, magazines and newspapers 
have been full of articles urging us to get out the vote. 
Desirable as this is it is a fine example of putting the 
cart before the horse. What we must do at the next 
election is to get people interested in the primaries or 
conventions so that the men selected as candidates 
for office are worth going out to vote for! 

If, as is usually the case, primaries and conventions 
are attended by only about one tenth of one per cent 
of the votes in the voting district and these attendants 
are the old time politicians and their supporters, they 
put up for office the class of men who would be expected 
from such a gathering. The choice between two such 
is ‘‘Hobson’s choice.” 

The primary is the place to start things. There is 
little use to urge men to go to the polls and vote when 
neither of the candidates are worthy. 


*K 


A single scintillating sentence is often 
a better sermon than a learned discourse 
with poor terminal facilities. 
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He Called Me Friend 


The circle of a man’s friend is not round. Rather it 
is dirigible shaped. From the crib to the coffin a man’s 
circle of friends increase toward middle life and dimin- 
ishes toward the grave. 

A child begins friend-making when he enters school. 
In business and fraternal life, his friends steadily in- 
crease in number until he is at ‘is zenith of friendliness. 

Then the friends begin to fa]l away. One by one fel- 
lows who have been close to us die, move away, fall 
out of our lives through our carelessness. 

There is tragedy in this. The time a man most need: 
friends is when he is being eased from active life into 
the passivity of old age. Old men seldom make new 
friends. Old men bore all except other old men with 
whom they have the common bond of things to be 
remembered in the past. 

Here lies one of Kiwanis’ greatest attractions. As 
a by-product of the good community work Kiwanis 
does it is the world’s best clearing house for friendships. 

Let us use it. Let us try our best to make our hay 
of friendliness while the sun of middle age still shines 
on us, so that when winter of years comes to us, we 
will join the ‘‘Don’t you remember?” club with a lot 
of other Kiwanrans and: talk over the days that are 
gone. 
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All men are worth knowing. Some that 
we may emulate the good in them and 
others that we may avoid the mistakes 
they make. 


% 
Who Does Your Thinking? 


Don’t be insulted! None of us do all our own think- 
ng. You are a Democrat or Republican or a Pro- 


gressive or a Liberal or a Conservative or a Funda- 
mentalist or a Radical or something. 
Why? 


Honest, now. . isn’t it largely because your 
father thought or voted that way, because you were 
so taught in school, because your wife likes a certain 
church, because . . . any reason except that you 
thought it out for yourself? 

History is a record of the trailing along behind, of 
vast hordes of people who followed great leaders. 
Few, indeed, have been the great leaders who have 
not had to fight their way through prejudice and 
passion to the front. Note that prejudice and passion 
are the result of other people doing the thinking. 
Leaders are men not swayed by prejudice and passion, 
who do their own thinking, for themselves first, and 
then for us who follow. 

No man can do all his own thinking. There is much 
to be done and none of us have more than twenty-four 
hours a day and none of us have more than one brain. 

But we can choose who shall do our thinking for us. 

To think we think because Dad thought that way, 
is not to choose; it is to let chance decide who is to be 
our thoughtsman. 

Dad may have been a wonderful thinker, but he was 
not so just because he was a Dad! The Democrats 
and the Republicans and the Tories and the Liberals 
may be wonderful parties, but not just because our 
forefathers thought they were! 

Have you read Babbitt? 

He is the archtype of those who allow others to do 
all their thinking! 


se 

7S 
We make for ourselves the only pedigree 
worth having. 


* 
The Speaker 


The chances are that he accepted the invitation of 
your club from a sense of duty, not from a desire for 
the lime light. If he is worth listening to, and most 
KrwANis speakers are, he has accomplished things; 
in other words he is a busy man. To speak to you, 
he put aside his personal interests and made some 
preparation. Probably he would much have preferred 
spending the lunch hour with some of his cronies or 
with some of the executives of his business. Estimat- 
ing at three hours the time required to prepare his talk 
and at two hours, the time he took from business to 
get to and away from the luncheon at your club, he 
gave you five hours of valuable time. ~ 

You exchanged for this one half hour of your time, 
the half hour after your Krwanis lunch. He gave you 
ten to one in the matter of time spent. He came 
without the hope of fee or reward. You can pay him 
in only one way, and that is by attention. 

You can postpone that little humorous story you 
want to tell your table mates, You can pdstpone all 
the chatter at your table and refuse to listen to other 


KIwaNIANns who have the bad taste to whisper while 
the speaker is talking. It is probably just thoughtless- 
ness, but isn’t it very close to rudeness, isn’t it a lack 
of appreciation? If his subject is of no interest to you, 
the kindest thing you can do is leave before he begins 
rather than remain and whisper or otherwise disturb 
a man who has sacrificed something to be with the 
c'ub. 


* 
What a punster ts to a humorist a burro is to 
a horse. 

* 


Bad Children 


A careful study has been made of 743 children who 
were brought before the children’s court of New York 
for a wide assortment of crimes and misdemeanors. 

The physical condition of delinquent children in 
general proved much inferior to that of ordinary 
children. Seventy-nine per cent of the-children before 
the court had decided physical defects, while only 
thirty-five per cent of the public school children in the 
same locality and of the same age and nationalities 
had defects. 

When we help the crippled child, when we pay 
surgeons to perform operations on tonsils, adenoids 
and other defects found in the under-privileged child, 
we not only better his condition and make his life 
happier, but as tax payers we get huge returns on the 
money invested by stopping a possible criminal career 
which will cost our municipality large sums in police, 
courts, and supporting a penal institution. 


#K 


Who sees a great man in his mirror should 
consult an oculist. 


#K 


Kiwanis in Idea 


The Dean of a large college recently made the 
statement that a social club in that institution was, 
from the scientific point of view its greatest asset. 
He continues: “At noontime, the physicist, the 
chemist, the botanist, the historian, and the astron- 
omer sit down around the same lunch table and there 
is no constraint and no program. A chance remark 
of the historian brings the botanist and the chemist 
into a discussion and perhaps before they have fin- 
ished their luncheon each one has gathered from his 


colleagues something which has helped to correct the. 


one-sidedness of his thinking or to suggest an entirely 
new line of thought. The mere fact that one can, with 
little effort or none, learn the latest thought of investi- 
gators in remote or similar lines of thought, serves to 
broaden our horizon, increase our point of contact and 
stimulate our thinking.” 

Slowly but surely it is dawning on the minds of all 
men that no lop-sided life can be a perfectly happy one. 
We must all give a bit and take a bit of the other 
fellow, if we are to round out a life worth living. 

To confine thought to one line, to devote effort to 
but a single.activity, not only develops selfishness of 
action but narrowness of thought. 

The biggest and best business men admit that their 
brightest ideas were inspired by something they culled 
from quite a different line. 

Krwanis is a clearing house of ideas, where we rub 
elbows with men ia other lines, broadening | and, en- 
larging our own thought channels. 














Building 
Blue Prints 


Draw then a broad and noble plan, 
May fearless Spirit guide your hand, 
Let no line of creed or sect 

Mar your drawing, Architect. 


Materials 


The steel of honest courage choose, 
Vision, tolerance, fairness fuse. 
Build on the rock of righteousness, 

With justice, honor—build your best. 


Men 


Inspiration for the plan, 

Materials all, we find in Man. 

Nor need we scan the distant shore, 
If we but KNOW the man nezt door, 


EN 


I Wonder 


If you were me and I were you, 

I wonder what we each would do? 

I wonder if with courage fine 

I’d stand the gaff, like you, or whine? 
I wonder! 


If I were you and you were me, 

I wonder if we both would see 

The good in each and kindness too, 

The battles each must struggle through? 
I wonder! 


I wonder if it wouldn’t be 

Much better for both you and me, 

To be darn glad we're what we are, 

And GET TO WORK, and travel far? 
By thunder! 


EY 


Junior—A Future Kiwanian 


The Fairy Queen flew all around, 
Until at Smiling Pool she found 
Just the Fairy she was after, 
Filling Fairyland with laughter. 


Down to earth, you lovely sprite, 
On the moonbeams glide tonight. 
There a home is waiting you, 

Filled with love and laughter, too. 


Great ado in Fairyland, 

For the loveliest of the band, 

With lilting laugh, starts all alone 
Earthward bound to find a home. 


At Laughing Brook he quafted deep, 
Into_a million hearts he peeped. 
At Smiling Pool. a,moment kneels, 


Then off he goes to earthly:jields: 2. “|I=: 


The Spirit of a lovely rose, 

The gayest song the Bluebird knows, 
The dearest wish of Peter Pan, 

The Fairies give this little man. 


That he and you may happy be, 

And only good and kindness see, 

As you and he go hand in hand 
Through this world, now FAIRYLAND. 


oP 




















Grady of Duluth 


R. Armistead Grady is not just a poet— 
in fact neither are any of the versifiers who 
contribute to The Krwanis Magazine. 
They are all business and professional men 
first. But Grady of Duluth, as he likes to 
sign himself, is a poet philosopher than 
whom we have seldom known a better. 

His forceful poem, ‘‘Awaken!’’ which was 
featured in our October issue, also appeared 
in practically every other Krwanis publi- 
cation as well as in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country. This page would 
not be complete without it, and so we are 
publishing it again. 

As for a few biographic facts about the 
man himself. He left school at the age of 
fourteen to become a page in the Library | 
of Congress. Later he followed Greeley’s | 
advice, locating in Duluth. For the past 
fifteen years he has been connected with 
The Oliver Iron Mining Company where, to | 
use his own words, “I work all day, and 

| 





for the Krwanis club all night.” Grady has 
been a KrwaniAn for five years, and has 
served as club secretary for the past three. 
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‘‘Whoa’”’ 


We read the papers and the Post, 
We go to movies, and we boast 
There is no artist we don’t know, 
Then home we rush to radio. 


A kindly thought we fail to read, 

And blind we are to gracious deed. 

We haven't time to THINK and REST, 
We're missing, missing what is best. 


What do our children think about? 

Have we FRIENDS or have we 
DOUBTS? 

Where in time of anguish go? 

To movie or to radio? 


nN 


Grant Me Success 


Grant me the love of a child 
That I may know the sweetness of sincerity. 


Entrust to me the Soul of a woman 
That I may know the thrill of responsibility. 


May tenderness and pride fill my home 
That I may see the beauties of Faith. 


Tune my Spirit to youth and my heart to age 
That I may know the charm of friendship. 


Inspire me with ambition, unmized with 
egotism, 
That I may go upward, but not alone. 


So fill my life with these gifis 
That SUCCESS may be mine unmarred by 
envy or hatred. , 


EN 


Awaken! 


Need we the belching cannon’s roar, 
The mangling of our youth in war; 
Need we the stench of poison gas, 
Need we the cry, ‘‘They shall not pass,” 
To banish lethargy, 
To awaken loyalty? 


Need we the anguished moans 

Of women left alone; 

The sight of faces seared by pain, 

Men’s spirits broken by the strain 
To rouse us from our apathy, 
To send us onward loyally? 


Need we the Hell of Revolution, 
The scorning of our Constitulion: 
Today a fact in fevered mind, 
Tomorrow a nation undermined? 
Need we from history further quote 
To urge Americans to VOTE? 











WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 

















‘It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


Sixty dollars in prizes 


Superior, Wis. 
were awarded to the fifteen winners of 


the health poster and booklet contest 
conducted by the health edueation de- 


partment of the publie sehool Each 


«ot id rosace hy own hool let of health 
rule and posters were the result of the 
vorl done bh vorious ups The motto 


of the committee im charge of the contest 


“Wa Let Make Health Fa hionable css 


Long Beach, Calif. One of the prob 
lems which the high school boy of today 
to choose a vceation for his life’s 
The high school faculty of Long 
Beach has for some time had a vocational 
advisor whose duty it is to talk with 
each young man asking advice and to 
ascertain his peculiar likes and dislikes, 
his qualifications for certain lines of 
work, and to give him a suggestion as to 
what he is fitted for and what the prob- 
lems of that particular business or pro- 
fession are. But there is something more 
which the boy wishes before he chooses 
his course in preparation for his particular 
line of endeavor, and that is a talk with 
a man who has had experience in his 


faces is 


work 





Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


It’s the work you’ ve really done.’’ 


probable choice of work. The boy will 
not voluntarily go into a man’s place of 
business and ask him questions regarding 
it, and therefore he has been handicapped. 

The Kiwanis Club of Long Beach has 
established a Boys’ Vocational Com- 
mittee whose duties are to meet the 
young men and direct them to the busi- 
ness and professional men of the elub 
for the purpose of these conferences. 
This is fine work, as the Krwanrans 
will have an opportunity of helping the 
young men of the city choose their busi- 
ness or professional careers. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. For the past 
three years the Amsterdam club has been 
active in under-privileged boys’ work. 
The Ki-Y club, which Kiwanis is 
sponsoring, consists of 75 boys. When 
they opened the registration for the fall 
and winter work, 160 boys applied for 
admittance. This overflow was taken 
care of by forming another club and from 
this crowd the most needy cases will be 
transferred to the Ki-Y club to fill 
vacancies. Steps have also been taken to 
organize a boys’ band of thirty pieces. 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


Music lovers are 
offered an opportunity to hear more of 
the present day artists through the efforts 
of the Kiwanis club of Saginaw which 
is sponsoring a series of concerts, one to 
be given each month from October to 


Mich. 


Saginaw, 


January, by famous artists. Louise Ho 
mer and Louise Homer Stires opened this 
“Krwanis Concert Course.’’ Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe with a 
symphony orchestra will be on a later 
program. Tickets from $5 to $7 covering 
the entire course have been finding ready 
sale. 


St. Augustine, Fla. Intensely inter- 
ested is the St. Augustine, Florida, club 
in the child welfare program. Plans are 
being made to establish a clinic, similar to 
the one operated in Jacksonville. One 
member has already contributed $1,000 to 
the fund and each member is responsible 
for $100, thereby guaranteeing the salary 
and a small automobile for a nurse who 
will specialize in teaching nutrition in 
families where there are under-nourished 
children. 


a a 











A chifd health demonstration was held in a large show window in the shoppin district of Des Moines, fowa, 


under the direction of the Kiwanis club. 
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Another view of the child health demonstration in Des Moines, Iowa, managed by Kiwanians. This gives some idea of the crowds which gathered. 


Cumberland, Md. The club assisted 
two crippled children by securing a 
brace for one of them, enabling him to 
walk, and looking after the other while 
he is in the hospital undergoing treat- 
ment for hip joint trouble—forever help- 
ing the under-privileged child. 


Grand Island, Nebr. K1iwaNniIAns 
of Frederick have been doing construc- 
tive work along the lines of community 
development. They sponsored two very 
necessary bond issues for schools and 
sewers; started a movement for modern 
methods of street marking; and originated 
the idea of an advertising folder, giving 
facts about Grand Island. 


Reading, Pa. In order to maintain 
Camp Joy, a summer camp on the out- 
skirts of the city for under-privileged 
children, the Krwanis club of Reading 
held a business show. The exhibitors 
numbered eighty-one and the profits 
amounted to between four and _ five 
thousand dollars. 


Omaha, Nebr. The club contributed 
$500 toward the Hattie B. Munro Home 
for convalescent erippled children, mak- 
ing a total of $1,500 for the year. 


Eldorado, Kans. [Eldorado Krwan- 
IANS were successful in securing eleven 
high school students, out of 26 boys and 
girls who had dropped out, to continue 
their high school edueation. School 
supplies, clothing, ete., are supplied to 
the various pupils who cannot afford 
same. They are also working with the 
school board to get an athletie field ready 
for the football season. 


Willows, Calif. Another way of help- 
ing under-privileged children! A goat 
was purchased by the Willows Kiwanis 
club which is loaned to families who have 


under-nourished children. As this work 
is proving worth while, the club is plan- 
ing to extend this activity by purchasing 
several other goats for distribution. 
The ‘‘fines’”’ usually imposed at a Ktwanis 
luncheon meeting for minor violations are 
applied toward the purchase of these 
animals. 


Bluefield, W. Va. The Public Affairs 
Committee organized and appointed sub- 
committees to get out the vote for the 
fall election. Teams as to general 
classification of businesses, theatre adver- 
tising, window ecards, weekly reports and 
other means were used towards this end. 
A Kiwanis committee was sent to White 
Sulphur Springs to meet the Investigat- 
ing Committee of the Government, to 
add foree to the movement for establish- 





Tis Christmas Dap 


The darkness of a world was changed, 

As gentle flocks o’er pastures ranged, 

By aclear and brilliant light 

From Heaven sent, on Christmas 
Night. 


And with the Light a promise came, 

No more unrighteousness shall reign, 

For a Prince of Peace is born, 

To rule the world, this Christmas 
Morn. 


The singing of an Angel choir, 
Lifts our spirit from the mire, 
Inspired anew we go our way, 
At Peace with all——’tis Christmas 
Day. 
—[{R. A. Grady, Duluth. 


ing a national park in Virginia and West 
Virginia. Steps have been taken to 
place markers in the vicinity of Blue- 
field and to take up with the state road 
commission the establishment of a 
branch office in Bluefield. 


Selma, Ala. The Selma Kiwanis 
club financed the operation of a poor gir! 
whose feet were deformed from infantile 
paralysis. The operation was a success 
and she has been placed, through the 
efforts of the Ktwanits club, in a normal 
condition physically. 


New Castle, Ind. The New Castle 
club built a shelter house in the local 
tourist camp. It is also planning to 
finance the building of a $20,000 
swimming pool at the park. 


Denver, Colo. One hundred = and 
fourteen under-privileged boys were given 
a week’s vacation at the Denver Kiwanis 
Reservation. These boys were secured 
partly through the Big Brothers’ move- 
ment, Community Chest and Bureau of 
Charities, and each one of them was 
examined by a physician before being 
taken to the camp. Transportation was 
provided and elothing furnished for 
those otherwise unable to go. This camp 
was in charge of a competent director 
who kept a record of each boy. Medals 
were awarded to the best campers. 


Mexico, Mo. Kight high school 
students, four boys and four girls, having 
highest grades in their respective classes, 
are entertained at a Kiwants luncheon 
every six weeks. 


Warren, Pa. A tent was maintained 
by the Warren Kiwanis club at the 
Warren Exposition with nurses to care 
for children. Hundreds of children were 
taken care of and given medical atten- 
tion at this station during the week, 
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Eau Claire, Wis. In line with 
the International objective of ser- 
vice to the under-privileged child, 
the Eau Claire club raised funds 
for their local Children’s Home. 
Besides this activity, the club ap- 
pointed a committee to take charge 
of the construction of a barn at 
the city hay market, for the shelter 
of farmers’ horses and rigs. This 
was badly needed as most livery 
stables are now out of business. 
Fifty-seven members of the Boys’ 
Band were entertained at a lun- 
cheon and automobile transporta- 
tion furnished to the County Fair 
at Augusta, Wis., where they 
played a concert in the afternoon 
and evening. 


Johnstown, Pa. The club's ortho- 
pedic ward at the local memorial hospital 
has been set forth in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “Results from the Care of Crippled 
Children,”’ in which some of the worst 
cases are described and photographs 
shown illustrating the wonderful improve- 
ments and cures made. This club also 
has had motion pictures made of their 
work among crippled children. 


Hamburg, Ia. The idea of a building 
loan association for Hamburg found its 
inception in the Kiwanis club. The 
members held a meeting with several 
other local business men, when a con- 
tract was drawn up and enough stock 
sold to guarantee the organization. This 
is another instance of Kiwanis’ value 
as a source for community leadership. 

The club put over a corn show where 
prizes amounting to $500 were offered, 
in connection with the Hamburg Fair. 
It was credited with being the best ever 
held in Iowa. 

City beautification also received atten- 
tion as, under the supervision of this 
club, a beautiful pergola has been built 
on the top of bluffs just west of the city, 
at an elevation of 300 feet. From this 
point there is a beautiful outlook into 
four different states. 


THE KIWANIS 


San Francisco, Calif. Particularly 
interested is the San Francisco club in 
“opening the bottle’ of the city’s traffic 
problem, through the construction of 
additional peninsular highway facilities. 
Welfare work among under-privileged 
children is being carried on through the 
medium of a visiting nurse. 


Austin, Tex. Largely through the 
efforts of the Kiwanis club, city govern- 
ment in Austin will be administered in 
the future by a City Manager. During 
the recent election on this question, the 
principal speakers in support of the city 
managership form of government were 
KIWANIANS. 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio. In keeping with 
the Krwants idea of keeping the world 
smiling, making folks happy and ‘at the 
same time accomplishing something, the 
Krwanis club held their third annual 
Hallowe'en celebration which not only 
accomplished the above lined purposes 
but also raised funds which will enable 
them to carry on their contemplated 
work in connection with the swimming 
pool, tennis courts and securing more 
equipment for the playgrounds. 


Danville, Va. At one meeting the 
club raised over $1,000 for a revolving 
fund to be used for educating boys*‘and 
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The new Camp Namanu on 
Sandy River, provided by the 
Kiwanis Club of Portland, Ore- 
gon, for Camp Fire Girls, was 
enjoyed by hundreds of girls, 
many cof whom would have had 
no other vacation. The club 
expended about $750.00 in finan- 
cing this camp for one season. 


At the left is a beautiful 
scene of the artificial lake made 
by the Kiwanians. 


Below is a panorama of the 
camp site, showing the girls in 
a daily drill, that of saluting 
Old Glory. 
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girls financially unable to attend college. 
This fund will probably reach over $2,500 
by the time the entire membership has 
had an opportunity to subscribe to the 
cause. 


Butler, Pa. The following report only 
covers activities of the club as an 
organization, and does not include the 
numerous acts of kindness, charity and 
magnanimity performed by the individual 
members who have been given the vision 
of service through Krwanis. Members 
were actively engaged in a Boy Scout 
budget campaign; assisted in campaign 
for $200,000 to open a new hospital, club 
subscribing $1,000 towards this fund; 
conducted a survey of the under-privileg- 
ed child situation, paying dental bills 
and furnishing automobiles to carry 
children to.and from Y. W. C. A. fresh 
air camp; donated proceeds of basket 
ball game to Associated: Charities; co- 
operated with junior and senior high 
schools by taking class leaders for an 
all day trip to Pittsburgh, showing them 
through the Zoological Gardens and Car- 
negie Art Gallery; secxved title to 81 acres 
of land to be used for a public park; 
presented distinguished service medal dur- 
ing Anniversary Week; purchased first 
class radio outfit for county home; and 
erected Kiwanis welcome and detour 


signs. 
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Ottawa, Ont. The Ottawa Kiwanis 
Boys’ Club has increased its membership 
to 175 boys, and is splendidly fulfilling 
its purpose of providing recreational op- 
portunities of the proper kind. The boys 
were sent to camp this summer and have 
been organized in all branches of sport 
and a large gymnasium in the club build- 
ing affords a place for indoor sports 
during the winter. A library recently 
was started for the boys and shortly 
afterwards seventeen of them asked their 
KiwaNIs committee if it were possible 
that they might receive further education, 
so arrangements have been made to hold 
special classes in the evening. 

The Judge of the Juvenile Court, who 
is very much interested in this work, 
has placed an area circumscribed by 
one mile under the jurisdiction of the 
Kiwanis club, and turns over to it any 
boys within this district who come 
before him. It is interesting to note 
that of twenty-three boys who have been 
paroled in this way, not one has been 
back before the Judge. This boys’ club 
was started last spring in a foreign section 
of the city, where it was located upon 
recommendation from an expert from 
the Boys Federation of New York, who 
had made an extensive survey of the 
city and found that the greatest need of 
such a club was in that district. The 
building used as a club house is leased 
from the civic authorities for a nominal 
rental, and a paid supervisor is always 
on hand. 


Sunbury, Pa. This club maintains a 
nurse who looks after defective school 
children. A report submitted to the club 
showed that out of 361 cases reported, 61 
operations had been performed; five eye 
eases attended to; and the rest had 
either refused to consider operation, 
promised to report for further examina- 
tion, or had decided to consult their own 
family physician. This work was made 
possible through the assistance of the 
hospital staff, who gaye their services to 
the club gratis. 
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Where boys in a crowded section of Ottawa, Canada, enjoy the advantages of super- 
vised recreation in their own club house, provided by Kiwanians. 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. A _ KIWANIs- 
Kiddo-Karavan was given by members 
of the So. Milwaukee club. 407 school 
children of the fifth and sixth grades, 14 
teachers, and 76 drivers took part. The 
children were taken to the museum and 
the zoo, and, after returning to the autos 
and busses for the homeward trip, they 
found surprise packages containing 
eracker jack, “choclut’’ bars, chewing 
gum, ete. Altogether, it was a happy 
day for these kiddies. 


Oakland City, Ind. The Kiwanis 
Club of Oakland sponsored a Community 
Fair and Short Course and were ably 
supported by the local merchants and 
farmers, with considerable assistance 
from the Oakland City College. Some of 
the most able speakers in the agricultural 
field were on the program and gave 
interesting talks that were valuable to 





When the boys at the Ottawa (Canada) Boys’ Club play games of checkers, chess 
or parchesi, they do not always look this serious. 


the farmers as well as the town people, 
along the lines of poultry, dairy and 
general growing of farm produce. This 
show undoubtedly created more interest 
in this field and will tend to stimulate 
better farming. At the close of the two 
days’ session, the Krwanis club met with 
the farmers, merchants, and local citizens 
at an old time get-together picnic. Prizes 
were awarded for the best displays of 
poultry, corn, horticulture exhibits, and 
honey. Mrs. Farmer was not forgotten, 
as prizes for canned vegetables and fruit, 
baking and sewing were also included. 
No entry fees were charged contestants. 

Minot, N. D. The proceeds derived 
from a show staged by the Kiwanis 
club will go towards the establishment of 
a Krwanis Student Loan Fund. This 
fund and its ensuing good work will be a 
monument for the ages to come. 

Sanford, Fla. A Safety Week cam- 
paign was inaugurated in Sanford by 
the Krwantans of that club. Cards 
bearing ‘‘A. B. C.’’ (Always Be Careful) 
were glued to all auto windshields, a 
special speaker was secured to address 
the club, and members were delegated to 
every picture show in the city to give 
talks on the safe and sane driving of 
autos. The club has been active in 
assisting the local hospital and Boy 
Scout troop. 

Emporia, Va. In connection with the 
club’s various activities, they are plan- 
ning to appropriate $500 towards a 
dental clinie being conducted in Emporia, 
$500 for the treatment of a erippled 
child whom they hope to give permanent 
benefit, and the remaining part of the 
fund, amounting to about $700, will be 
used to build either a playground or 
swimming pool. 


Leavenworth, Kans. Furthering an 
International objective, the Kiwanis 
Club of Leavenworth is caring for four 
children, buying braces for two crippled 
boys, giving treatment to a little girl and 
providing an operation for a boy on nose 
and throat. 
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Rags OP Iron! 


The photograph at right is an echo of 


of the cheering and constructive 


enefactions performed by a Chicago 
Kiwanis club—the Englewood club— 
(*hristmas season. 
his club, like many other clubs in 
(‘hieago, planned its Christmas charity 
t year with the United Charities of 
(‘hicago, and as a result has had the joy 


of knowing that, during the time which 
passed, thoughtfulness 
holiday season was still bring- 


} ines this 

x the 
jo ind help to those whom they 
ted 

hou prior to last Christ- 

its, the United Charities of Chicago had 
pard the bought and 
clothing for the family of the earnest 
workingman pictured this 
page. ‘John,’ as we will call him, had 
heen incapacitated for over two years 
because of hernia and varicose veins, and 
it was only through charitable assistance 
that he was able to keep up a home for 
his wife and five little children. 

After partial recovery, he was 
loaned a horse and wagon by a neighbor, 
and began selling junk which the 
only kind of work he knew howtodo. He 
“Tt is the only 
kind of work that has ever brought bread 
ind butter to my family.” 


irith 


oVvel t veut 
rent, provisions 


colored on 


his 
was 


expressed it this way: 


Just prior to last Christmas, however, 
a tragedy befell John and his family. 
The neighbor who had loaned him the 
horse became hard up and sold the ani- 


mal, John was disconsolate. The story 
was told to the Englewood Kiwanis 
club and as a result those KiwaNnians 


bought a horse and wagon with part of 


their Christmas funds and 


John 

To say that the gift was a cheering one 
is to put it mildly. It made John and his 
family independent, and although he had 
lost some trade while he had no horse and 
oon had won it all back again, 


gave it to 
as a present. 


wagon, he 
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John with his horse and wagon. 


and now hardly a week goes by that he 
does not drop into the local office of the 
United Charities to tell how much he is 
earning. He was very proud when he 
volunteered the information, ‘‘“Now I’m 
paying my rent on the first day of the 
month.” 

Another fine piece of constructive serv- 
ice which was performed by this same 
Kiwanis club was providing dental 
service costing over $100 for a small boy 
whose teeth had been kicked out by a 
horse, and who would otherwise have 
had to go without proper attention. 

It is such services as these that local 
Kiwanis clubs are performing in co- 
operation with social agencies which are 
welding a staunch bond between social 
workers and Kiwanis 


DuBois, Pa. $260 has been loaned to 
a local young man to enable him to com- 
plete this year’s course in pharmacy. 














The Anchor Mission Home, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


Members of the Green 
County Boys’ and Girls’ club were 
entertained at a ladies’ night and 
banquet, in recognition of their winnings 
in live stock, sewing and canning displays, 
at the Green County and State Fairs. 
The sixth grade city school children were 
given an auto excursion to Madison, 
Wisconsin, where they visited the State 
Capitol, historical library and Vilas Park 
Zoo, where the club served refreshments. 


Monroe, Wis. 


La Porte, Ind. Helped one boy to 
enter Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Ill., through the club’s Student 
Loan Fund. Endorsed drive to raise 
$15,000 to build church for colored con- 
gregation. 


Caldwell, Idaho. A movement 
started by this club to be put across as a 
community activity is the building of a 
large exhibition building wherein dairy 
and poultry shows can be held and large 
enough to have a riding hall and quarters 
for the 116th eavalry troop. 


Plant City, Fla. This club was 
instrumental in reorganizing the Chamber 
af Commerce by bringing its campaign 
for funds “over the top”’ in a record time 
of three weeks with over 640 paid mem- 
bers, insuring a secretary’s salary of 
$3,600 per year. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The build- 
ing shown at the bottom of this page is 
the new Anchor Mission Home for orphan 
children in Sault Ste. Marie. The 
Kiwanis club of that city, as a part of 
its under-privileged child program, mater- 
ially assisted in securing pledges for the 
building fund, besides giving a_ benefit 
dance to help make up a deficit in this 
fund, netting over $500. The club has 
just completed another drive to raise 
$3,700 for the operating expenses of the 
Mission during its fiscal year. 

A large Kiwanis ‘‘welcome’”’ sign was 
erected last summer on the Mission pro- 
perty and, inasmuch as it is on the road 
by which all tourists enter the city, it has 
attracted much favorable comment from 
visitors. 
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Who Put Me On a Sucker List? 


By Harold C. Jones, Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon 


‘TS type of mail I receive daily is 
deteriorating. It is but afew months 
ago that I could enjoy the sight of the 
mail man. Now he covers my desk with 
a heterogeneous mass of bunk. I seem to 
be suffering with a rush of second class 
mail to the head and I wonder who is 
responsible. 

Only yesterday the prize letter arrived. 
It originated from an outfit that snoops 
around the Potters Field and reclaims 
lost bodies, turning them over, of course, 
to their official undertaker. They 
offered me an opportunity to do some 
real “Krwanis’’ service. Some folks 
have a colossal nerve. All that I had to 
do was read this gruesome communica- 
tion to my club and then tip off to the 
slickers any knowledge received of un- 
claimed corpses. Then the local repre- 
sentative would claim the body and hunt 
up a relative to sell a brass bound coffin 
to. My life is too dear to ever try this 
out on any Kiwanis Club, even at a 
smoker! 

Why do Kiwanis secretaries get this 
type of mail? Everything from false 
noses for Hallowe’en to back scratchers 
for attendance prizes. Books that ex- 
plain the inside workings of a minstrel 
performance and pencils decorated with 
a festive “K.” I'll tell you why we 
have this bombardment of dime museum 
literature. Some merry souls have put 
us on the sucker lists of the Nation. 

We have an official magazine. Firms 
who cater to the best trade advertise 
in our magazine. Legitimate adver- 


tisers should be encouraged. The fly- 
by-night concerns couldn’t buy an inch 
of space in the “Kiwanis Magazine’’ 
at any price. These concerns that can- 
not advertise through official channels 
are the ones that litter up your morn- 
ing’s mail. 

There are Kiwanis secretaries who 
have violated not only the ethics of our 
organization but have deliberately broken 
the rules relative to the ‘Official List of 
Kiwanis Secretaries.”’ I am not guessing 
at this. I know it, because a large pro- 
portion of the hokum letters received 
are sent to me at the address in our con- 
fidential secretaries’ list. Some one is 
loaning out this list in spite of the safe- 
guards that Kiwanis International has 
thrown about it. For the sake of your 
suffering brothers, please see the light, 
Mr. Secretary! 

When the Doodlebat Gland Syndicate 
writes you and asks for the names of 
your druggists, mail the letter in to the 
International office. Don’t answer it, 
in the fear that the mighty syndicate 
may think your town not large enough 
to support two apothecaries. 

If every secretary in the kingdom of 
Kiwanis will ignore this mail flood and 
will co-operate by sending the circular, 
envelope and all, to headquarters, we 
will soon have time to read the worth- 
while communications we get. 

Trade with advertisers in The kr- 
WANIS Magazine and thus help to make 
our publication larger and better. Trade 
with the shysters who can not advertise 
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in the magazine and watch the legitimate 


concerns desert us. 
Let’s wake up and do our stuff. 


A Prize Quartet 


Four Kiwanis club secretaries have 
acknowledged during the past month 
that someone has put them on ‘the 
sucker list.’’ They are: 

E. Sibley, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore. 

R. W. Spake, Quiney, III. 

Charles R. Reid, Springfield, O. 

Gentlemen, we thank you! By for- 
warding to Headquarters Office the 
circular letters which burden your mail, 
you are helping to remove one of the 


‘c ’ ” 
sec 8. 


nuisances experienced by fellow 


His Spirit 
By Clarke Irvine 

What is it that makes 
his tracks and retrace his steps to 
a suffering creature? 

What is it that makes 
her very life for her suckling babe? 

What is it that makes a boy do a good 
deed every day to a fellow being? 

What is it that makes a girl want to 
play dollies and cry for their imagined 
hurts? 

What is it that makes a father go 
through Hell itself to save an erring child? 

What is it that makes a Mother stand 
by her Son, no matter what, or where, He 
is? 

’Tis God, my Boy—the Spirit of Christ 

—that never, never, sleeps in every 
living, human being in this vast creation 
of Him who Loves Us all and makes Us 
One! 


& man stop in 
aid 


a woman give 

















The winners at the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Clut show, which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Willmar, Minnesota. 
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The Kiwanis basketball team and some of the members of the Newsboys’ Club, Houston, Texas. 


Getting a “Chance” 


( NE rainy morning in May, the phone 


of the Newsboys’ Club rang rather 
impatiently and Joe Sain, the Kiwanis 
Big Friend secretary, was called to the 
phone. 

“Joe, this is Oscar. I have decided 
to take you up on that ‘Big Friend’ 
proposition the club is promoting and 
I want you to select me a little friend 
and send him over.” 

“He will be over in thirty minutes,”’ 
replied the Boys’ Work secretary for the 
Kiwanis club, ‘‘and I'll see that he gets 
there.” 

This incident was the beginning of the 
“Big Friend’’ movement in Houston, 
Texas, and the Krwanians have a right 
to be justly proud of their work with 


the under-privileged boys now being 
reached by their efforts. It all started 
with a calm study of ecold boyhood 


statistics of a growing and progressive 
city. Nothing emotional or sensational 
was suggested; but, when a group of 
keen business men reduce a proposition 
to cold figures, something has to happen. 

Conservative estimates which were 
based on the regional survey of the Boy 
Life of the Western section of the United 
States showed that Houston had 1,395 
boys of the under-privileged type. This 
did not take into consideration the large 
number of boys which might be called 
‘“semi-under-privileged.”’ The club im- 
mediately faced up to the fact that there 
are two types of the boys of the under- 
privileged class: the one under-privileged 
only in the things money could not buy, 
the other group embraced boys of whom 
we ordinarily think when speaking of 
this group—those who want a chance. 

TCI Wh this second group that the 
local club decided tc launch its activities 
in the form of a “Big Friend” move- 


ment. To do this work, Joe Sain was 
called to direct the activities of the club 
and to put the 250 members of the club 
to work for the 1,395 needy boys of the 
city. 

It is quite interesting to note what 
it involved in a relationship of this kind. 
First of all Joe Sain gets all the data 
on the boy through a personal interview. 
He then pays a visit to the home to see 
the living conditions and whether or 
not the home is sub or abnormal. He 
finds the aptitudes, likes and dislikes 
of the boy, and places this information 
on file in his office awaiting the call of 
a member of the club who is willing to 
act as “Big Friend’’ to the boy. So 
thoroughly has the preliminary work 
been done that to date not a single 
misfit has been reported on the choices 
made. With this information in hand, 
the “Big Friend’”’ starts out to help the 
boy. He takes him to an occasional 
movie, to a ball game, invites him out 
to his home, tactfully brings him around 
to his own Sunday school and possibly 
gets the boy a job. But the great work 
of the “Big Friend”’ is storing the imagin- 
ation of the boy with higher aspirations 
and challenging him with ideals which 
never would have been possible without 
a Friend. 

The Kiwanis club finances the salary 





was written by 
City-Wide Boys’ 
Young 


This article 
Simmons, 
Work Secretary of the Houston 
Men's Christian Association and who is 
not a KIWANIAN, but who does commend 
the sphendid efforts of the local club to 
other places.) 


(Note: 
George E. 


of Joe Sain and places him on the staff 
of the Boys’ Division of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association. His work 
is interlinked with that of the News- 
boys’ Club secretary who has established 
an enviable record for work with the 
newsboys of Houston. His office is in 
the Newsboys’ Club. The idea of the 
Kiwanis club is to cooperate with the 
existing agencies to avoid duplication, 
but at the same time to maintain respon- 
sibility for a definite piece of work with 
the boys of the under-privileged type. 


But this is not all the Kiwanrans 
are doing for the under-privileged boys 
of that city. Thursday night is known 
as Kiwanis Night at the Newsboys’ 
Club and the “Big Friends’’ and other 
members of the Krwanis club go down 
to the club and play games with the boys. 
Base ball, basket ball and many social 
games are at their disposal during the 
evening. What a contact this establishes 
between the boy and the boss! ! 

Wednesday night, the boys are given™ 
free motion pictures. Wholesome com- 
edies and educational films are enjoyed 
each week by the boys of the organiza- 
tion. 

A very important part of this work 
for the boys cannot be reduced to figures. 
That is the work of Joe Sain and his 
influence in the lives of under-privileged 
boys. He is a probation officer and co- 
operates with the city officers in placing 
boys out on probation and assisting 
them on the long up-hill climb to a 
“come back.’”’ From early morning to 
late at night his flivver may be heard 
rattling up some less favored section 
of the city in quest of a boy who needs 


“help. His efforts are almost tiretess-as- 


he in truth carries out the slogan, ‘““We 
build better boys.”’ 
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A Community Band 


By H. J. Kable 





Editor’s Note: At Mount Morris, Illinois, where The Kiwanis Magazine 
is printed, will be found one of the best amateur concert bands in the middle 
west. The maintenance of this very fine band in a city of only 1,500 seems 
such an unusual accomplishment that Mr. H. J. Kable has been asked to 
tell KtwaNIAns how it is done. Mr. Kable is president of Kable Brothers 
Company, our official publishers. Both he and his twin brother, H. G. 
Kable, play in the big band as a hobby and personally look after its manage- 





ment, 

GOOD community band adds a lot 
A to the making of a live town. 
That this is true is attested by the 
fact that community bands are in many 
places sponsored and at least partly 
supported by Krwanis clubs or other 
similar organizations that are interested 
in community betterment. 


Yet there are many cities that have not 
been able to maintain a successful com- 
munity band. Usually this is because 
the methods followed have not been 
correct. It has been suggested that 
possibly our experience here at Mount 
Morris would be of value to other com- 
munities. 


In the first place, I do not wish to 
state positively that the methods em- 
ployed here in a small city would be prac- 
tical in a large city, especially in a place 
where there are a considerable number of 
professional musicians. The reader will 
have to judge for himself from knowledge 
of conditions in his own community. 

An explanation of what we have done 
here at Mount Morris will first be in 
order. We started with an amateur 
band of local musicians that had been in 
organization a number of years. It was 
an ordinary country band with about 
twenty members. We had the ambition 
to build up a full concert band with 
approximately fifty members. 

The Kable plant is the only industry in 
Mount Morris. The plan worked out 
was for the enlarged band to be supported 
jointly by the Company and the com- 
munity. The Company agreed to supply 


the instruments and uniforms for fifty 
men and pay the bandmaster’s salary 
while the merchants and professional men 
and others interested agreed to raise a 
sum each year to pay a nominal amount 
to the playing members for their services 
and other expenses. The band was 
named ‘‘Kable Brothers Company Band” 
in recognition of the support of the plan 
by the Company. 

In a small city the chief problem is to 
secure and retain enough musicians. 
Many promising bands are wrecked just 
when ready to serve the community by 
the loss of men filling important chairs. 
A positive source of supply is therefore 
necessary. We adopted two plans. The 
first was to look out for musicians when 
employing new help in the printing plant. 
We advertised for printer-musicians and 
gave them preference in employing new 
help. By this means quite a number of 
exceptional musicians were secured who 
enjoy music as a hobby. 

The second plan was to require the 
bandmaster to establish a high school 
band and a grade school band, to serve 
as feeders to the big band. At present the 
high school band consists of about 
twenty-five members and the grade 
school band about thirty-five members. 
These school bands practice weekly and 
are sure to uncover some valuable talent 
to graduate into the big band when open- 
ings occur. 

Weekly rehearsals of the band are held 
throughout the year and weekly concerts 
played during the summer months. 
Also a few indoor winter concerts are 





The Kable Brothers Company Band 





Goldsboro'’s New Hotel 


If Your 
Town NEEDS 
A Hotel 





We'll arrange for the financ- 
ing of your new hotel if 
your town really needs one. 
But show us first that you 
need it! 


Goldsboro, N. C., actually 
needed a hotel. Today, 
Goldsboro is erecting her 
new hotel, with funds pro- 
vided for the purpose by 
the Hockenbury organiza- 


tion. 
If you think your town 
needs additional, more 


modern hotel facilities, ask 
us to place your name on 
our complimentary Kiwan- 
is list, ‘‘K-12,” to receive a 
copy of THE HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST,a 


monthly journal devoted to 


community hotel finance 
and showing how other 
cities are meeting their 


hotel shortage. 


Hockenbury financed hotels 
are in every quarter of the 
country. There may just 
as well be one in YOUR 
town! 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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Community Bands 


From preceding page) 


played. From the two sources mentioned 
the band was, within several years’ time, 
recruited to more than fifty members, 
with complete reed section, including a 
full complement of clarinets, saxaphones, 
bassoons, flutes, ete., also a well 
equipped drum section with kettle drums, 
bells, xylophone, The band now 
plays a high grade of music and is 
favorably known over a wide territory. 


oboes, 


ete. 


Mount Morris is especially favored in 
regard to location for a band stand for 
In the middle of the 
city is located the of Mount 
Morris College covering blocks. 
The stores border opposite this campus 
and the band stand is built on the campus 

hundred the main 
This gives room in front of the 
the placing of seats for the 


summer concerts. 
campus 
two 


ibout a feet from 
street 
stand for 
iudience, and still permits the music to 
be heard throughout the business section. 
The band stand is. shell 
possesses very unusual acoustic 
It is patterned after a bandstand 
it Phoenix, Arizona, which is said to 
he the best in the United States from an 
standpoint. Any community 
contemplating the erection of a band- 
stand should investigate the wonderful 
results from a building of this type. 


type and 
proper- 


acoustic 


If our experience here at Mount Morris 
may be regarded as practical, it is evident 
that there are a number of necessary steps 
permanent 


in the establishment of a 


community band. 

First, bring together a small group of 
musicians who will form the nucleus for 
the coneert band. It is important to 
include in this group a few prominent 
citizens of the community who are known 
to enjoy playing some instrument as a 
hobby and who can be depended upon to 
take a personal interest in making the 
project a success. These men will become 
members of the board of directors and 
have active management of the band as 
actual playing members Management 
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Hotels Statler 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractivejprices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms--The Largest Hotel in the World—z200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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DETROIT 





1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
ST. LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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The 


from the outside is not so good. 
more prominent these men are, the better 
will be the chance of the project succeed- 
ing. 

The second important step is to be sure 
to make the band as nearly amateur as 
possible and to discourage members join- 


ing to make money out of playing. 
There should be some nominal fees for 
attendance at rehearsals and concerts 
but a community band organized for 
money making is not liable to last long. 
Members who play for love of music 
are the permanent kind and this thought 
should be kept uppermost in the minds 
of the members. Our band at Mount 
Morris wouldn’t last a day if the members 
should demand pay for their time. We 
do not encourage members to join who 
are not willing to belong largely for the 
pleasure of playing and the associations 
it affords. 

The most difficult step is to secure a 
high grade equipment of instruments 
and uniforms. If the city is large enough 
this may be accomplished by subscrip- 
tions if some influential organization 
gets behind the drive. A fair or carnival 
may earn the necessary funds. Or, as 
in the case of Mount Morris, some factory 
may be prevailed upon to equip the band 
for the privilege of giving it the factory 
name. 

When the equipment is secured, a 
budget for a year’s expense should be 
made up and subscriptions secured to 
cover it. The city council should be 
visited by a delegation of prominent busi- 
men and an annual appropriation 
secured fo top the list. 

Subscriptions secured should specify 
an annual rate for five consecutive years. 
Before starting the canvass the com- 
mittee should make a theoretical distribu- 
tion of the burden among stores, factories, 
professional men and others known to 
be interested in public enterprises so that 
suggestions may be made as to the mini- 
mum desired from each _ prospective 
supporter. Such a list will need revising 
once a year to include new business firms. 

In employing a bandmaster, great care 


ness 
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must be taken to secure a man capable of 
creating and maintaining the interest of 
the players. One stipulation in his 
contract must be the maintenance of 
several feeder bands. These may be 
factory bands but in most smaller cities 
it is best to organize a band in the high 
school and in the grade schools or perhaps 
among the Boy Scout troops of the city. 
School bands are perhaps the most 
logical feeders, because usually the 
Board of Education can be induced to 
pay something toward the salary of the 
bandmaster as a faculty member and 
many of the student players will take 
private lessons from the bandmaster and 
thus help in making up a satisfactory 
income for a competent man. 

As a further means of building up the 
personnel of the community band, an 
effort should be made to induce all em- 
ployers in the city to give preference to 
musicians when hiring new men. A 
factory manager who must secure out-of- 
town help can easily locate band men 
who will be more likely to stay if oppor- 
tunity is afforded to enter a fine concert 
band. 

Finally, the band must have high 
ideals and its affairs conducted on an 
impressive scale to secure and hold the 
interest of the kind of musicians that are 
necessary. The atmosphere must be that 
of the symphony orchestra or the choral 
society to awaken a civic pride in the 
accomplishment of something big and 
worthwhile. It must be so good that 
membership in the band will be a real 
privilege, with the result that there will 
be a waiting list. 


He Ain’t Heavy 


heavy; 


“Why, mister—he ain't 
he’s my brother.”’ 

Post cards bearing this picture, reminiscent of a 
recent editorial by Roe Fulkerson for The Kiwanis 
Magazine, were distributed at the Mo.-Kan.-Ark. dis- 
trict convention, by the Kansas City, Kansas, club, 
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The Kiwanis cottage at Bonnie Brae Farm. 


Built By Good Will Bonds 


( N October 25th, a Kiwanis cottage 

was formally presented to the Bonnie 
Brae Farm Association by the Newark, 
New Jersey, Kiwanis club, and thus 
ended the fulfillment of the greatest 
project as yet attempted by the Newark 
club. 

Bonnie Brae Farm is an institution 
under the Episcopal Diocese of Newark, 
and has for its purpose the bringing of 
boys to it of ages from six to fifteen 
vears. Here these children are under 
the care of matrons and a superintend- 
ent, attend the village school at Milling- 
ton, where the home is situated, and to 
all intents and purposes are really living 
at home. 

To KriwaniAn Harry V. Osborne credit 
is given for instituting a farm of this 
kind. While judge of the Criminal Court 
of Essex County he found many boys of 
tender age coming before him who had 
made an error in departing from the 
strict path of rectitude. These boys were 
too young to be sent to any institution in 
the state, as no provision had been made 
to care for these young delinquents. He 
then conceived the idea of leasing a 
small farm at Livingston, in the hills 
back of Newark, where the boys could 
play, work and live a normal life under 
conditions of the best. The work ex- 
panded and eventually a farm of two 
hundred and forty-five acres was bought 
in the beautiful Millington region. 

At a prevfous Christmas party of the 
Newark Kiwanis club these under- 
privileged boys, together with those from 
other societies, were entertained. On 
one or two succeeding occasions Judge 
Osborne expressed a desire for more 
room and suggested to the Newark club 
that it might perhaps wish to erect a 
permanent memorial in the shape of a 
cottage to be erected on the property. 
The suggestion took root and the elub 


unanimously decided to begin financing 
a building. 

Various entertainments were held, such 
as dances, minstrel shows and the like, 
and a sum of six thousand dollars was 
realized. With a nest egg of this size in 
hand, it was decided to prosecute the 
plan to its fulfillment. Accordingly an 
issue of Good Will bonds was made for 
fifty dollars each and sold to members 
only—bearing no interest—and the bal- 
ance of the money required was raised. 
Plans were drawn by a member of the 
Newark club, bids asked for and awarded, 
and the building begun. Insofar as 
possible contracts were awarded to mem- 
bers of the Newark club. 

Donations of various kinds were made 
by Kirwanians, and the contracts 
figured very closely. One KriwaNnran 
gave all roofing material, window glass 
was donated by another, andirons, fire- 
place screen, and a door knocker in the 
shape of a Krwanis emblem, by other 
members. A Krwanis emblem com- 
memorative of the gift was placed over 
the fireplace in the living room. 

The total cost of the cottage as pre- 
sented represents an outlay of over six- 
teen thousand dollars. The amount 
subscribed for bonds is retired by the 
drawing of bonds at each monthly meet- 
ing—that is to say four or more each 
month, as the funds of the club will 
permit. It is hoped by various affairs 
during the next two years to pay off the 
entire indebtedness due the members, 
after which the Newark club will attack 
some other objective of like importance. 

The Newark club is mighty proud to 
have been able to complete so large an 
undertaking within a space of less than 
two years. In having done so it will 
ever be a reminder of the part they have 
played in helping the under-privileged 
child. 





Bell 


Ki 
Here is just the thing! A KI- 
WANIS Bell for use at KIWANIS 
meetings. A unique table orna- 
ment, a sight prettier and in- 
finitely more agreeable than 
the harsh gavel. It has aclear, 
rich note that makes itself heard 
above the din of cheerful voices. 
Finished in a rich bronze; 11 
inches in height. Any desired 
inscription will be put on name 
plate under emblem. 

This makes a wonderful gift to 
your club. 


Complete with $ -00 
| yAs 


Our new Kiwanis catalog is 
full of Xmas suégégestions. 


Write today for your copy. 
ORDER TODAY 


» GEO. E. FERN 


LOUIS J. FERN—KIWANIAN 
1252 Elm Sreet 
Cincinnati, 
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What Can You Do? 


Did you ever stop to think that you 
as a member of the Kiwanis elub, can do 
a great deal more for your city than as an 
individual? That’s co-operation. Your 
city needs you, your Krwants club needs 
you, and you need the spirit of Kiwanis. 
KrIwanis will broaden you, draw out the 
best in you, if you will let it. Spend a 
few minutes each day in serious thought 
of the needs of your community. What 
can you do, what ideas can you offer for 
the betterment of your city? The Kr- 
WANIS motto is ‘‘We Build,’’ but while 
you are building for Kiwanis, Krwants 
will be building and broadening you. 

-[Byasec. 
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Stop 


Here it is 
Kiwanis 
Auto Stop-Light 


with emblem cut in glass 


\ high grade Automobile stop 
light—same model as_ standard 
Packard equipment—but made 


with the Kiwanis Emblem cut in 
the glass in official Kiwanis colors. 
Just step on the brake and the 
fellow behind knows you're a Ki- 


Wwanian. 
Remember—this is not just painted glass— 
it is not a transparency pasted on glass— 
the emblem is actually cut right in the glass 
a permanent design in official blue and gold. 
This light with plain glass regularly lists at 
$7.50 in accessory shops. Here's your chance 
to get it with your club emblem complete 


with all the necessary 
wire, guaranteed brake 
switch, and Mazda bulb, 
guaranteed for one 


year—for only 


$6.00 


EACH 


Can be made up with extra lettering (name of your 
city, etc.) at $1.00 per light, additional. 

DEALERS: Here is an item that will appeal to 
every Kiwanian in your city. Write today for special 
quantity prices and discounts. 


The Russell- Hampton Co. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 

39 W. Adams St. 5th & Couch St. 

Chicago Portland, Ore. 
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The Automobile Peril 


By Eltinge Elmore, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





N paraphrasing the lines of the 
poet, James Montgomery, in 
which he gives thanks for 

uw another day’s freedom from 

danger and accident, the following would 
be the more modern version: 


| A oa 


ie ¢8. 










Return unto thy rest, my feet, 
By all thy wanderings taught; 


| From eab, and car, and motor fleet, 


| Safe through a thousand perils brought. 


The death toll which the automobile 
is taking is so appalling, that it has 
become a greater menace to life than all 
the steam and electric roads and the 
hazards of industry, and it will continue 
to be a car of Juggernaut just so long as 
drivers continue to take unnecessary and 


| foolish chances on our streets and high- 





ways, and maintain their present attitude 
and temper of mind towards ‘‘the other 
fellow.” 

We are not only becoming, but we 
are a nation of nervous, irritable, fussy, 
unreasonable and ill-balanced men and 
women, and if one needs proof of the fact 
let him stand on the corner of our streets 
when the traffic is being held up for any 
reason: watch the faces and actions of 
the drivers; old and middle-aged man 
and woman, youth and maiden, mechanic 
and worker, Rolls-Royce and Ford 
owner, respectable and well-to-do, and 
the crook and bootlegger—all are alike 
in expression of face and impatient 
attitude of body, and the honks of the 
horns and sirens comes with equal 
frequency from each one in the waiting 
line. There is a curious phenomenon 
connected with this form of dementia: 
for let the driver become the pedestrian, 
who by great agility and good luck has 
escaped the wheels of death, and he at 
once changes into the indignant citizen 
who protests vigorously against the 
hazard to his life; but as a driver, he 
laughs with sardonic glee at the old fool 
whom he has so nearly bowled over, 
and sneeringly says, ‘“”’T'would have 
served him right if I had knocked him 
over; he'll learn to keep his eyes open!”’ 

The two gentlemen, celebrated in our 
daily papers, Alphonse and Gaston, 
have no prototype among the drivers of 
automobiles. The motto, Noblesse 
Oblige is Greek to them, their only 
vocabulary seems to be “Give me the 


road’’—“‘Out of my way’’—“‘Crowd over 
there and let me by’’—‘Step on it.” 

The auto has created a new disease, 
“neurility speeditus,’’ and auto-intoxica- 
tion has taken on a new meaning. There 
are altogether too many of our drivers 
who show the bad effects upon their 
nerve centers, for they seem to lose 
their poise and balance, their judgment 
sense, the attributes of gentleness, kind- 
ness, sympathy, courtesy, and the Golden 
Rule has no place in their scheme of life. 
Might makes the right-of-way. 

“Tf that infernal flivver hadn’t been 
ahead of me I could have reached 
Oostburg at least fifteen minutes sooner 
than I did, but there he was in front of 
me crawling along at twenty-five miles an 
hour, and he wouldn’t turn out, and the 
road was too narrow for me to take a 
chance and go by.” 

“Well! what would you have done with 
the fifteen minutes that you might have 
saved? Was there a group of men waiting 
for you and an important conference, or 
were you on an errand of mercy, with a 
dying patient counting the minutes 
until you arrive?” 

“Naw! Nothing of the kind, but dog- 
gone it, no flivver can hold me up on the 
road, I’ll show ’em!’’ (Whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad!) 

It was my necessity recently to take 
an auto trip between two cities thirty- 
one miles apart. The owner of the car 
was the driver. I casually remarked to 
him as I took my seat, “I trust you are 
not one of the fifty mile an hour drivers?”’ 
And he calmly replied, ‘I am’’—and he 
WAS. I watched thespeedometer steadi- 
ly climb from zero to fifty-seven miles 
an hour, and I then closed my eyes and 
commended my soul to my Maker. 
Thirty-one miles in thirty-five minutes 
is tempting Providence! 

Recently we read of a driver killed, 
after attempting to beat for the second 
time, one of our limited trains; he suc- 
ceeded at the first crossing and the 
obituary read something like: 

Eugene couldn’t beat all the limited 


trains, 

Folks with their bags picked up the 
remains: 

The neighbors were greatly disturbed by 
the scene, 


And the only collected person was Gene. 





Fire prevention in all its phases, from mountain forests to home and factory, was graphically illustrated in this show window display 
by the Kiwanis Club of Fresno .California, where it was awarded first prize in a contest. 

















The proposed law to license all drivers 
is a step in the right direction, and all 
right-thinking people will work for its 
passage and help in enforcing it. The 
present law making sixteen years the 
minimum age for a driver, ought to be 
changed to read at least nineteen, or 
more, for the average boy or girl of the 
latter age is far from being a careful, cool 
and skillful driver. Owners of industrial 
plants are not allowing their engines to be 
run by boys of that age, nor locomotives 
on the railroads of the country, and yet 
the hazards to life and property would 
seem to be greater with an automobile 
dashing up and down our crowded 
streets, and ought to require as well 
equipped and skillful engineers at the 
throttle as in the former important voca- 
tions. 

With over fifty thousand cars in some 
counties alone (and it almost seems as one 
goes up and down our streets as though 
they were all in the city), life becomes 
more hazardous each day, and so I am 
making this appeal to the drivers of cars, 
for a little less impatience, a little more 
courtesy, a little less speed on city and 
Xounty roads, a little more regard for 
“the other fellow,’’ and thereby help 
in the work of conserving the life of the 
community. This must be a personal 
matter with every driver and the fight 
must be with himself, and when the 
fight begins within himself, a man’s 
worth something. 


After St. Paul 
(From page 546) 

From this vantage point there is a 
particularly delightful walk, or pony ride, 
as you will, to the Lakes in the Clouds. 
These lakes are like highly polished 
jewels, guarded jealously in the wild 
recesses of the mountains, where they 
lie calm and unperturbed, reflecting back 
without reserve all the wild beauty of 
green around them, and all the peace of 
the blue sky above them. An excellent 
trail from the west end of the Chateau 
at Lake Louise rises gradually one thou- 
sand feet to Mirror Lake and thence, a 
bit more steeply, another 225 feet past 
the Bridal Veil Falls to Lake Agnes. 
Sure-footed mountain ponies will take 
you the length of the way, but hiking 
and stopping where you will is pleasur- 
able to many. 

By coach or automobile you can reach 
Moraine Lake, a lovely stretch of moun- 
tain water lying in the “Valley of the 
Ten Peaks.”’ These ten peaks, all of 
which reach a height of more than 10,000 
feet, encircle the lake to the south and 
the east and present a jagged and 
majestic profile to a clear sky. 

Throughout the Canadian Rockies 
are a series of bungalow camps, con- 
sisting of a group of bungalows about 
a central community house. One of the 
most idyllic of these is at Lake O’ Hara, 
whose wild Alpine grandeur can find no 
equal. Anothersimilar campis inthe Yoho 
valley which stretches to the north be- 
tween glacier bound peaks where the 
Takakkaw Falls are situated. 

Clickety-clack, clickety-clack—on and 
on steel wheels carry passengers through 
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a country of indescribable splendor and 
majesty; on and on and up, gradually, 
surely and safely, in perfect comfort. 
Days of rest and peace and happiness— 
days that will remain in your memory 
all your life and even in memory will 
form a delightful and beautiful retreat. 
This, next June, in connection with the 
convention in St. Paul, awaits you in the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Help in Planning 


The better a trip is planned. the more 
satisfactory it will be. The Kiwanis 
Convention Office is in touch with the 
leading travel bureaus and information 
offices located at convenient points 
throughout the continent. Should you 
be planning a trip through the Wonder- 
land of the West, or the Ten Thousand 
Lakes Region of Minnesota, write to the 
Kiwanis Convention Offices, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Complete literature and de- 
tailed information will be sent you for 
the asking. Start your plan now! 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE LATEST LAWN GAME 
“A Wonderful Christmas Gift’’ 
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Write for Circular 


MASON MFG. CO., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 











be deserved 


popular taste. 


Copyright 1924, Liccett & Myers ToBAcco Co, 








Such popularity must 


O convert critics into en- 
thusiasts, whether for a 
new school of music or fora 
cigarette, requires something 
morethan luck. There’s sound 
reason for every big swing in 


So, to account for Chester- 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


Paul Whiteman 
and his famous 
Concert Orchestra 


field’s swift rise, look to the 
cigarette itself, its tobacco, its 
blending — in short, its taste. 

This onething alone~its de- 
cidedly better taste —explains 
why thousands of men are 
changing from other ciga- 
rettes to Chesterfield, 


Thy Salis miltions 
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Order Your 
REMIND 


Calendar 
Now! 











ron — — 


© ws @ 
FEBRUARY 


WEDNESDAY. 





Remindo Calendar measures 71! 
x12 inches over all. The back is 
5-ply birch, ¥% inch thick, mahog- 
any stained with a rich “piano” 
finish. The Kiwanis emblem is in 
official Kiwanis blue, white and 
gold-——brilliant and lasting. A 
strong brass hanger is attached 
at the back. 


GUARANTEE 


Each Remindo Calendar is guar- 
anteed as to appearance and 
wearing qualities and the back is 
guaranteed for life against warp- 
ing, cracking, or splitting. 





Start the New Year off with a bang by 
having a Remindo Calendar for every 
member of your club—the calendar that 
boosts attendance—keeps you from for- 
getting meeting day. 

No matter what day of the week you meet 
there is a Remindo Calendar for you. 
Every meeting day throughout the year 
is imprinted in red on your calendar, 
*“‘Meets Today.’’ The one shown here- 
with is made for Wednesdays Yours can 
be made for your meeting day. 


Remindo Calendar has been endorsed by many 
leading club officials as the most efficient and eco- 
nomical reminder ever produced. 

The first cost is extremely low—less than 4c a week 
for the first year, and the annual cost for refills, 
supplied by us, will not exceed 144c per week. 
Your club president and secretary have complete 
details and prices on Remindo Calendars, Ask 
them, or write us direct. 


The Russell-Hampton Co. 


Club Needs” 
5th and Couch 
Portland, Ore. 


“Everything a 
39 W. Adams ‘a 
Chicago 














Radio Notes 


wo radio programs soon to be broad- 
cast by Kiwanis clubs will be from 


several hundreds of messages from fellow 


KIWANIANS were received, expressing 
appreciation of the program. 
Three Krwanis districts, Carolinas, 





Houston, Texas, and Port Huron, Mich- 
igan. The Houston Kiwanis Glee Club, 
the pioneer singing organization in K1- 
wANis which has attended every Inter- 
national convention since the one at 
Portland in 1920, to Denver, inclusive, 
will be heard from Station WEAV, 360 
meters. Tune in from 8:30 to 9:30 Cen- 
tral Standard time, and enjoy a delight- 
ful hour of melody. 

The Port Huron, Michigan, club 
promises a radio treat on December 9, 
beginning at 6:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
time, when a ladies’ night program will 
be sent out from Station WBBH, on 246 
meters. If you listen in you will be 
entertained by a variety performance— 
everything from toasting and snappy 
after-dinner talks, to stunts and dance 
music. 

A five minute radio boost, included in 
a symphony concert, has resulted in one 
club’s receiving many inquiries about its 
town. This was done by the Kiwanis 
club of Medina, Ohio, when it took the 
Medina Symphony Orchestra to Cleve- 
land, not only to advertise the town but 
to put good music on the air. The con- 
cert was broadcast from Station WTAM, 
which is the Cleveland Plain Dealer studio 
of the Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany. In addition to the interest which 


has been attracted towards Medina, 


New Jersey and Capital, participated in 
radio activities during October. 

On the Sunday evening of November 
30, Krwantans in the Carolinas district 
took part in a great union service by 
means of the radio. This service was held 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, with 
Krwanitan Luther Little broadcasting 
a Kiwanis sermon on “Building for 
God.” An exceptionally fine musical 
program also was presented. Those who 
lived near enough attended in person 
but the greater number formed an unseen 
audience via headphones and loud speak- 
ers. This linking of several hundred 
KIwaNIaAns into one great worshipful 
hour was very impressive, and an in- 
novation in the Kiwanis radio field. 

Mass singing at the Governor's recep- 
tion and ball, during the New Jersey 
district convention at Atlantic City, 
was sent out upon the ether waves, 
October 11, from the ball room at Steeple- 
chase Pier. 

The Capital district broadcast another 
radio invitation to its convention on 
October 21, from Station WTAR at 
Norfolk, Virginia. District Governor 
Fentress and President Blassingham of 
Norfolk extended greetings, a jazz 
quartette orchestra provided music, and 
there were other features of good enter- 
tainment. 


- - 
Visions 
By Joseph J. Lamb, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERE there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

Such was the inscription 
emblazoned upon the banners 
of the ancient Greeks and, adown the 
corridors of time, this axiom has ever 
proven propitious. 

Visions, or, if you prefer, ideals, have 
always been the world’s mentors, and 
ideals are but the expression of our better 
selves. 

Idealists are folks with ideals, of course; 
people who penetrate beneath the veneer 
of things, who delve below the surface. 

Visualize, if you will, Lindsay with his 
boys; Jane /ddams with her sociology; 
Fdison with his laboratory; Reed with 
his moulds; Ford with his automobile; 
Carnegie with his libraries; Milton with 
his Paradise; Columbus with his maps; 
Jefferson with his Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Lincoln with his abolition; 
Joan of Are with her faith; Franklin 
with his common sense; Roosevelt with 
his aggressiveness; Confucious with his 
morality; Bunyon with his pilgrims; 
Madison with his Constitution—these 
and legions of other sterling characters 
have succeeded beyond compare, -by 
virtue of remaining true to the eternal 
tides of divinity which continually flowed 
through their souls. 

Then, too, there ever hovered about 
the soldiers at Lexington, at the Alamo, 
at Gettysburg, at Saint Mihiel, such 
visions of freedom, of justice, of equality, 
of fraternity, of democracy. 

Ever goaded by a divine discontent, 
the breast-plates of these folks are embel- 
ished thus: “arise and get thee hence, 
for this is not thy rest.” 

They never complain of the stupidity 
of their assistants, nor of the ingratitude 
of mankind, nor of the inappreciation of 
the public. 

To such, these perplexing problems are 
interpreted as a portion of life’s great 
cycle, and, through bravely meeting and 
mastering the issues as they arise, they 
transcend the commonplace—and such 
is the final proof of power. 

The great need of humanity is not so 
much to realize the ideal as to idealize 
the real. Life finds its noblest springs 
of excellence in that hidden impulse to 
do your very best, with what you have, 
where you are, today. 

Clothe yourself in whatever dress you 
will. If it be destiny that you become 
public or private citizen; to dwell here 
or there; to be rich or poor; cultured or 
illiterate, it matters little. Under what- 
ever conditions you find yourself, make 
the most of your life. 

The Master is constantly whispering 
that, to be pure and true is the only real 
success in life. Anything short of that 
shall burn like unto the cockle, even 
though the entire world strive to save it. 

Whether in art or science, in literature 
or philosophy, in politics or theology, or, 
in the ever expanding field of commerce 
and industry, it is none of your concern 
as to whether your Ideal be too old, or 
too new; whether you be abreast of, or 

















behind the times. If the cause you 
espouse be true, and the world oppose 
you, then so much the worse for the 
world. The world is then to be pitied, 
not you. 

Give no thought whatever to public 
opinion, but, like unto Rosa Bonheur, 
make your appeal direct to the great 
throbbing heart of humanity. 

You may be defeated in your efforts, 
aye, more, you may even perish, but 
onward, and forever onward moves your 
cause, and your spirit travels triumphant- 
ly along, for you are part and parcel of it. 

Just like Ol’ John Brown, whose body 
lies-a-mouldering in the grave, yet his 
soul goes marching on. And Ol’ John 
Brown is more alive today than when he 
fought freedom’s fight. 

Great folks never die. Their influence 
remains to encourage the oncoming ages. 

And so, to constantly prove true to 
your better self, carefully guard your 
daily thoughts and actions, speak today 
your latent convictions, and likewise 
tomorrow, though they contradict every- 
thing you say today; be animated with 
courage and good cheer; greet your 
friends with a smile; put soul into every 
hand clasp; send folks upon their way 
rejoicing; believe, not alone in yourself, 
but in those who have lost faith in them- 
selves; interpret every experience con- 
structively; assist humanity in the 
pleasant task of acquiring strength to face 
the duties of each new day with a firm 
heart, a jaunty step, and with a pleasing 
countenance; continually direct them in 
paths that lead to righteousness, and, by 
showing them the way, you discover it 
yourself; strive to appreciate in such a 
manner as inspires others to become what 
they are capable of being; be lenient with 
your judgments toward those who are 
tempted beyond their powers of resist- 
ance; develop the artistic conscience— 
just do your best and be kind. 

Become likened unto those Sons of 
the desert, who continually forged ahead, 
always pitching their tent a day’s march 
nearer the city of their desire; closer to the 
Golden Gate, which swung open at every 
sunset, to permit the Royal Rajah of the 
day to pass through its glittering portals. 

Like a mirage, that vision should daily 
lure you onward, showing you the dream 
gate of opportunity; always just ahead, 
yet ever out of reach; knowing full well 
that it is better by far to travel success- 
fully, than to arrive. 


Justifying Kiwanis 

A Kiwanis club which erects a build- 
ing or equips a hospital or a playground 
for under-privileged children, or for all 
children in the community, is entitled to 
all the credit which may be given it, 
because it has done a great work in 
carrying out the objectives of Krwanis. 
The wealthy philanthropist who gives 
without stint to worthy charities is en- 
titled to all the credit which he receives 
for his great work. But the parable of 
the widow’s mite is as applicable in 
present day situations as it was when 
it was spoken. The Kiwanis club which 
has taken from thirty-five to two hundred 
and fifty men in a town or city and has 
made those men know each other as 
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friends know each other; has made of 
those individuals a solid working unit, 
which will function as a unit whether 
the task to be accomplished be large or 
small; which has built up in a community 
a spirit of good fellowship, friendliness 
and co-operation which did not exist 
there before its institution; has done as 
much to justify its existence and to 
justify the existence of Kiwanis as the 
club which has spent thousands of dollars. 
Indeed, we might be justified in saying 
that it has done more—because in its 
accomplishments it has exemplified that 
true spirit of Ktwanis which has made it 
what it is today. We are proud of our 
physical accomplishments because they 
are apparent to observation; but we must 
not forget that we will never in Krwanis 
attain the utmost in the way of physical 
accomplishment until we have fully 
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developed those intangible things which 
make Krwants such an efficient organi- 
zation for physical accomplishment.— 
| Minnesota-Dakotas. 


“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate—Guaranteed—Reliable—Of every possible 
kind of business and individual throughout the 
country. Standard charge per thousand 
names and each list comiiea 4.50 to meet the 
individual needs of our clients. Information and 
catalogue without charge. Dept, K. 
THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 

107 East Pleasant Baltimore, Md. 











KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best security on 
earth. Have loaned millions here the past 35 years with- 
out loss of a dollar of principal or interest for my clients. 
Can net you 6 per cent on gilt edged loans. References. 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, Greeley, 
(Kiwanian) Colorado 
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Progress—and Thousands of 
Business Forms 


It is specifying the best thin papers obtain- 
able for records, forms, copies of letters, legal 
documents, contracts, and hundreds of other 
uses in every field. The demand {for the best 
—ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—is insistent. 
Use this book as your guide in selecting papers 
for uses that imply durability, long life, and 
Teal economy. 


The use of inferior grades of thin papers for 
recording business facts is a mistaken econ 
omy. There is really no difference between 
the cost of ESLEECK QUALITY PAPERS 
in light weights, and substitutes that must be 
used in heavy weights. In fact, the advant 
age lies with the thin paper of quality. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for endurance 
WATERMARKED 


and make from high-grade, new rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 





Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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Forms—Records—Cost—Estimates—Contracts—Legal Papers—Sale Data 
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Gifts That Last 


Attend- 
ance y 


Prizes Trophies 





KN-2 

White, Green or Yellow Gold. 
Hand Carved. 

$9.00 l4K.. 


OK .. . $12.00 








KN-4 
16 Pearls KN-8 
14K $8.00 14K . . . $7.50 
IOK . 6.50 
G. F. 4.50 
14K . . $12.00 1OK . . $10.00 
G. F.. . $4.00 
Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed or 


Money Refunded 


Write for Folder 96 


ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Stationers 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Governor’s Relation 
(From page 554) 


meeting the plans of extension 
work should be gone over again 
and thoroughly discussed and defi- 
nite assurances obtained from each 
District Trustee present that his 
club will not only appoint a spon- 
soring committee, or sponsoring 
committees, to take care of the 
unorganized communities assigned 
to it, but that he (the District 
Trustee) personally will see to it 
that the sponsoring committee so 
appointed actually performs its 
duties. 


5. The chairman’s name of the 
sponsoring committee or sponsor- 
ing committees of each club should 
be furnished to the District Gov- 
ernor as soon as appointed and the 
District Governor should by per- 
sonal letters impress upon all such 
chairmen the importance of spon- 
soring work and that it can only be 
done by personal visitations. Let- 
ter writing has never yet organized 
a Kiwanis club, and more com- 
munities have been lost to Krwan- 
is International by the failure of 
sponsoring committees to make 
personal visitations than from any 
other source. 


6. After all of the above details 
have been attended to, the Dis- 
trict Governor himself must not 
indefinitely wait for results. He 
must insist upon reports from spon- 
soring committees and must insist 
that these reports be based upon 





the results of actual visitations by 








ee “We Build is 


LABELS 


ROLLS-PADS-LOOSE-DIE CUT 


Gummed and Ungummed —All 
kinds of Labels and all good 


We want Kiwanians to have 
our Label Catalog—A refer- 
| ence book for your files 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN v0. 


216 N. Clinton St., Chicago 








two or more of each sponsoring com- 
mittee to the community in which 
it is sought to establish a new club. 


Lieutenant Governors 


Practically every district in Krwants 
International is now divided into divi- 
sions with a Lieutenant Governor elected 
from each division. I can see no reason 
why it is not logical and proper to have 
Lieutenant Governors assist in sponsor- 
ing work, and in view of the fact that a 
division is always smaller than a district, 
it would seem that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor could handle sponsoring work in 
his division much more effectively than 
the District Governor. It is, therefore, 
my suggestion that each Lieutenant 
Governor be made a part of the general 
extension work of the district and that 
he be made responsible for the organiza- 
tion of new clubs in his division, just as 
the governor is responsible for the exten- 
sion work of the entire district. 

District Trustee 

It has already been suggested that the 
District Trustee be made responsible for 
the sponsoring work to be done by his 
club. It is not meant that he should per- 
sonally do all of the sponsoring work, 
but as a representative of the district in 
his club, he should see to it that the wish- 
es of the district in regard to sponsoring 
work be carried out and should see to 
it that sponsoring committees are ap- 
pointed and that these committees 
function after they are appointed. 

Field Representative 


The Field Representative of Krwanis 
International assigned to the district 
should be made familiar at the very ear- 
liest possible moment with the plans 
adopted by the District Governor for 
carrying on extension work, and he should 
be kept advised of the efforts being made 
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MINSTRELS 3 (ont* Scrvice— Bre: 
or MUSICAL ne 


rite - ~ Wire ~ ~- Phone 
HARRINGTON ADAMS, inc. 
Suite K, Elks Bidg. Fostoria, 0 


COMEDIES 





Embossed 
Sleeve 


Banners, 
Lunch- 
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Cap Badges 

Bands Etc. 
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WE BUILD INDENTIF YING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Here is a picture which is interesting for several reasons. 





Thirteen Kiwanians of Chester, 


Pennsylvania, representing the thirteen original American colonies, are shown above with the 
flag which their club recently presented to the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Canada. A few years 
© Toronto Kiwanians had presented a Canadian flag to the Chester cl ub. Twenty men made 


a 
che trip to Toronto via automobiles, 
Williamsport and Buffalo. At all of t 


ssin 
ese p 


fa 


thro: gh Philadelphia, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
ces they were met by Kiwanians and officials, 


ae in each instance messages were added to a log which also was presented to the Toronto 


4 the background is the Old Court House at Chester, which was erected in 1724 and is the 


oldest public building in America. 
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Many Kiwanis clubs will be playing Santa 
New Jersey club did last year. 


of all the different units mentioned 
before, and to this end he should be fur- 
nished with copies of all letters written 
by any of the agencies before mentioned, 
concerning sponsoring work in the dis- 
trict. 

This plan if followed is bound to pro- 
duce results, but let me say that no plan 
is self-operating, and the success of this 
or any other scheme will depend entirely 
upon the faithfulness of the men making 
up its units. To District Governors who 
feel, as I do, the importance of extension 
work, these suggestions are made, not as 
being “letter perfect,’”’ but as a frame- 
work upon which to build a plan suit- 
able for particular needs. Newly elected 
district officers should not wait until 
they take office to formulate plans— 
they should begin now, so they will be 
ready to “‘shoot’”’ on the very first day 
they assume office. There is so much to 
be done that even then the time left will 
be all too short. Neither should they be 
discouraged by lack of co-operation and 
failure of those to whom work is assigned 
—this is to be expected and should be 
anticipated; it is the Governor’s privilege 
to find a way, regardless. 





Isn’t It Fine— 


To see a boy treat his mother like a sweet- 
heart. 

To see a girl and her father enjoying each 
other's company. 

To meet a doctor who talks plain English. 

To meet a man who loves his job. 

To find a family at home together for the 


evening. 

To find a man who does not talk about 
his radio. 

To be on a committee that does not start 
a survey. 


—[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 





by giving Christmas baskets. 


Here’s what a 





SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountante 
and Tax Consultants 








OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANT® 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


+ 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 






































Sharpening 
Pencils 


Ripping 
Seams 











Clipping 
Cigars 
Deal . Razo-Nife is a fast sell- 
ers: ing novelty and a winner 
for Xmas trade. Packed in handsome 
holly boxes. Display material supplied 
free. Write for quantity prices and 
special introductory offer. 


For Christmas 


give 


R4ZO-NIFE 


The handy pocket knife with the real razor edge—sharper than any 
pocket knife made. If the recipient-to-be is a Kiwanian, give him 
one* with the emblem on the handle as illustrated. No matter what 
his affiliations may be you can get a Razo-Nife with the proper emblem 
on it or without any emblem at all. 

USE YOUR CAST-OFF SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


They make new knife blades for Razo-Nife—replaced in a jiffy—no 
screws or fasteners—just snap into place—always sharp and ee to 
do all that can be expected of any pocket knife. Made of solid jeweler’s 
grade mirror-polished nickel silver—handsome—durable—efficient. 
Price without emblem, each $1.00. Price with emblem, each $1.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 
Business Executives: 

Give Razo-Nives to your customers at Xmas. They’re wonderful 
good will builders. Can be made up with your trade mark, firm name, 
or other special lettering. Packed in handsome Xmas boxes. Send 
$1.00 for sample and ask for special quantity prices. 





F SSSAVNSAAASSSSSSsSsSVssssssessesesssessasasay 
g THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, K-12 ¢ 
§ 1725-41 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. ¢ 
4 , 
¢ Enclosed find $ Co EE ee ree Razo-Nives ¢ 
* s 
@ Name............ City . 
. € 
¢ Street......... State is 

' 
EE nay a Se ee * 


Aewmeweeeseseseeueeasesesssusssssssasd 
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The Bugaboo 


(From page 561) 

To permit such securities to be the 
subject of Federal taxation is to place 
such limitations upon the borrowing 
power of the state as to make the perfor- 
mance of the functions of local govern- 
ment a matter of Federal grace.”’ 

As to the attitude of the now Secretary 
of State on the tax-exemption question, 
we are not informed, but Mr. Hughes’ 


opinion of the danger of Federal domina- 
tion in local affairs, as expressed in 1910, 
is worthy of serious consideration in the 
present attempt to solve the problem of 
equitable taxation for Federal purposes 





Visualize Your Business 


Kiwanians should be abie to tell at a ~ 
giance just how their business stands. 
Follow every move on @ map with 


Moore Push Maptacks 


50 Colore—5 Sizes—1000 Symbols 


Attendance Chart, and sam 
to Clv o Seeretaries, 10c. State 
how rsany mombers you have. 


Meore Push-?in Co. 
133 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINSTRELS == 


eee ~— fy Thy 


vaur jeville acts oma make-up. growetiw, ATR ee FRE 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 















with Comedies, 
structions ee. ing. 
line 
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Borrow Happiness from Your Boy 


Then pay him with interest 


By Henry Hill Anderson 


CHILD is one of the most valuable 

possessions of aman. He would spend 
everything he has and borrow all he could 
to save its physical life yet how often he 
neglects the soul of a child for accumula- 
tion of wealth. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own son? 


It is easy to be a critic. Let’s look at 
the positive side. After all, so much can 
be accomplished by a small amount of 
time invested rightly for the boy is eager 
for the comradeship. There are just 
about five things that are necessary to 
make a helpful chumship between father 
and son. 

First! Play with him. When you want 
to cultivate a business acquaintance 
you usually find what his interests are 
and then put yourself alongside of those 















These children are being 
cured of tuberculesis at 
Perrysburg, New York, by 
fresh air and sunlight. 


Have you tuberculosis? 
Wait! Are you sure? 





CIENCE has discovered that the germs of tuber- 

culosis enter the bodies of seven out of every ten 
people during childhood. You are probably already 
infected. You are in no danger from tuberculosis so 
long as you keep well and strong enough to resist the 
attack of the germs. 

There is an organized war against tuberculosis, carried 
on by the ‘Tuberculosis Associations. Its object is to keep 
you strong and well, and to stamp out the disease so that 
others will not be infected. This war is financed by the 
annual sale of Christmas Seals. 
nearly 


Christmas Seals save the lives of 100,000 








Indirectly they may have been the 
Help in this work. Buy Christ- 
You not only protect yourself, but you help 
Buy Christmas Seals and buy as 


people every year. 


means of saving yours. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


mas Seals. 
others not so fortunate. 
many as you can. 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 





interests. A boy’s interests are largely 
play in his early teens and if you want to 
gain his interest you must use the same 
tactics you would in business. Last 
summer I was with a group of men play- 
ing baseball with their sons, when one 
father knocked a homerun. A lad too 
young to get into the game was standing 
by when it happened. He turned to 
me with his face illuminated and suddenly 
exploded, ‘‘Gee, that’s my dad.” I ean 
easily imagine that that boy’s mind was a 
great deal more receptive to his father’s 
advice that evening than it was before 
the game. 


Of course we cannot all excel in base- 
ball nor is it necessary. The fact that 
they are on common ground enjoying 
the same thing draws the boy closer to 
the father and makes possible greater 
influence in directing the boy. It is, 
however, an added advantage to excel 
in some one thing. It seems to matter 
little what it is just so you ean do it 
better than any in the bunch. I have 
little sleight-of-hand tricks that put me in 
strong a number of times. I know one 
boy who claimed distinction for his dad 
because he could wiggle his ears. There’s 
nothing that succeeds like success. 


But gaining a boy’s interest is not the 
only reason why you should play with 
him. There is no better place to see your 
son in his true self than in his play. 
You will soon know if he is a bully, selfish, 
a good loser or a plucky fighter. Then 
because you have his admiration he is 
susceptible to accepting your advice. | 
have no greater lever in dealing with 
my son than to refuse to play with him 
or not permit him to play with me 
because he has failed to play according 
to the rules of good sportsmanship. 


There is another advantage of para- 
mount importance and that is it gives 
you an opportunity to know his friends 
and you ean ofttimes influence the gang 
where in many instances it is necessary 
to make permanent a standard. 


There is one danger in this playing to 
which I should eall attention. That is, 
do not, apparently, dominate the boy. 
You all are one of a gang and you must 
not treat him any differently from the 
rest of the group, or sooner or later he will 
not want you to play with him for you 
limit his freedom. You must become his 
chum, not his dad, if you would be of 
greatest service to him. 


But you must not only play with 
him on his playground but occasionally 
take him to your playground. If it’s 
golf, he will consider it a privilege if 
still too young to play to caddy for you. 
The chief advantage is that he sees how 
you act in your surroundings and it will 
also teach him how to associate with men 
and know them as something other than 
stern, forbidding business men. This is 








an important lesson to learn early in life 
and those of you whose knees have 
knocked together as you have been 
admitted to the sanctum sanctorum of a 
successful business man know what I 
mean. Every father should see that his 
boy knows how to meet men in a self- 
reliant, courteous way. 

Now, in the second place, a father 
must know his son’s girl friends. After 
sixteen this will be one of the greatest 
influences in his life. | When it comes to 
picking these girl friends, fathers become 
a nonentity. Many have tried but few 
have succeeded. There seems to be no 
surer way of driving a boy to an undesir- 
able girl than to object to the girl. The 
association, however, is too important 
to have it go on without help. I know 
of no better way than that the parents 
become friends with the boy’s girl friends. 
Parties in the home give a boy a chance 
to size a girl up in his own environment 
and a boy will not take his parents to a 
dance with a girl he is doubt‘ul about. 
I do not mean that parents should feel 
that they should be a part of all the 
boy’s social activity but just enough to 
be friendly with his friends. There is little 
that can be said. The boy will make hia 
own comparisons and deductions. The 
mother is the largest factor but she is 
handicapped without dad. 

Third: Take him into your business 
confidence. Our schools do not prepare 
for business nor do our colleges or uni- 
versities. Only too frequently are boys 
dropped from school into an entirely new 
world and told to sink or swim. Teach 
him what you can as a boy of the ideals 
of business and some of the machinery. 
Let him know what some of the problems 
are and how you hope to solve them. It 
will give him a liberal education and a 
greater appreciation of your struggles. 

Fourth! Help him to do things. It is 
so easy for a boy to dissipate his time. 
Hebbies are a boom to self-expression 
If he develops a liking for radio, en- 
courage it. It may cost you something 
but it is a good investment. Do not buy 
him an outfit but let him build one for 
himself. It can be done for less than ten 
dollars and it is worth a great deal more 
in terms of character. If you buy him 
an outfit complete he will want to take 
it apart anyway, and if you don’t let 
him, it is of little value. It is in doing, 
not possessing, that character is built. 

When he gets in high school, help 
him to get on the football team or into 
dramaties or serve as president of his 
class. Be a part of his attainments and 
he will accomplish greater things. You 
will hold his respect and regard. The boy 
who succeeds without his dad seldom 
takes his dad into his successes. 

Lastly, be hisexample. To paraphrase 
Emerson, ‘‘What you do speaks so loud, 
I can’t hear what you say.” If you 
are not playing the game square, don’t 
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become the chum of your boy for he will 
find you out. There is just about as 
much chance of putting anything over 
on your son when you play with him 
as a wax dog has of catching an asbestos 
cat in Hades. It simply cannot be done. 
That does not mean that there are not 
some things you can do which he cannot 
because he is a boy. The father who 
wants to smoke and believes there is no 
harm in it for men but that there is for 
boys can insist that a boy does not smoke 
until he is of age, and the boy will feel 
his father is on the square even though 
he may not obey; but the father that 
says his son must never smoke because 
it is a harmful habit but keeps it up 
himself because he says he can’t break 
away is only wasting his breath. Don’t 
do anything that you can’t eventually 
allow your son to do. 

Now, I have stated five things a father 
should do. They are only the machinery 
through which to accomplish the real 
lessons and are not the lessons them- 
selves. To resume, they are: 

Play with him on his playground and 
yours. 

Know his girl friends. 

Take him into your business con- 
fidence. 

Help him to do things. 

Be his example. 

Think those things through and you 
will realize that they do not take a great 
deal of time. But even though they 
should, is there any greater responsibility 
or joy? I can imagine Abraham Lincoln 
would rather have had the mother who 
stamped her ideals on him than have 
been born in a mansion. Think of 
Lincoln’s father looking on his son in 
the White House if he had lived and 
realizing that he did nothing to help him 
get there. 

Friends, I have no quarrel with the 
accumulation of wealth. I’d like to ac- 
cumulate more of it myself, but when we 
sacrifice the souls of our boys in order to 
heap material blessings on them we have 
lost our sense of proportion. I believe 
the day will come when we will look on 
the man, who passes on to posterity a 
son who fails to become a positive in- 
fluence for good, as a failure, regardless 
of his rating in Bradstreet. Edward 
Guest says it so aptly in these lines: 


‘Our children are our monuments, 
The real ones we leave behind. 
If they are good and brave and kind 
And labor here with true interests, 
Our lives and work perpetuate 
Far more than marble tablets great. 


“‘Who leaves a sturdy son on earth, 
A noble daughter sweet and pure, 
Has monuments that long endure, 

He needs no shafts to prove his worth. 
The luster of his children’s deeds 
Are all the monuments he needs.”’ 
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MADE TO MEASURE 
SHIRTS 
3 for $6.00 


Guaranteed just as our more 
expensive grade. Write for sam- 
ples and measurement blanks. 
All shirts delivered at prices 
quoted. Stevens ‘‘Fashioned to 
Fit Shirts’’ make you feel better 
and they wear longer. No agents. 


Stevens Custom Shirt Co., Titus Ave. Ithaea, N. Y. 














Luncheon Badges 
Metal and Hard Enamel 
also 
34” (Diameter Celluloid Badge 
Silent Boots, etc. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO, 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 




















FREE Your Name A$|75 VALUE 


Inlaid inGold NEVER SOLD FOR LESS. 









‘YOUR NAME dnc SO aaa ac) 


i SPOT Wane TREN 


coor Writes like pencil with 
4 re betterthan good foun- 
tain pens. Won't ok’e. 
at — leak, clog or soil bi hands, Makes 
4 carbons. 14 kt. gold point, Shepad like fine fee 
=~ point. Ce ae O MONEY. 
lp Agents wanted. 
INKOGRAPH co. sine. »181-N Centre St.,NewYork 





















IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


Windsor 











The Proper Gift 


for Kiwanians 


| ae EE ) 7 Window Billfold - (No. 3172)——$3.50 
 iseeditsenaccns )11 Window Billfold - (No. 3173)—= 4.00 
_ eae ) 5 Window Billfold - (No. 3171)— 3.25 
6 akteciccadaiey _) 3 Window Billfold - (No. 3170)—=— 3.00 


You can delight any Kiwanian with The Efficiency Pasa 
Case Billf old. There’s no wear out to this splendid case 
for it’s GE NUINE PIGSKIN. Will never scuff or wear 
shabby but t he rich mahogany fini es on a better 
polish with longer use. Full length bill compartment—2 
pockets for cards—celluloid windows for 
stitched—hand creased—burnished edges. 
EMBLEM FREE Your emblem or your name 23K 
gold embossed free with any case. 

Both your emblem and your name 35c extra. 

nd for our new illustrated catalog. 
Please send me the cases as checked above. 


Emblem or name desired............ 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 


. V. Galloway, Kiwanian 
425 So. FVabech Ave., K-12, Chicago, III. 
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IT IS NOT 
A GIFT 


How often have you heard a re- 
mark similar to the following: 


“I wish I could get on 
my feet and make a 
clever talk like that.’’ 


The fact is that eight out of ten 
men can do it, if only they had 
something worthwhile to say. That 
is just the problem we have solved. 
We have two volumes; 100 


MASTER 
SPEECHES 


in each. They are new; brilliantl 
clever. Some are _ inspirational, 
some witty, some emotional, some 
full of powerful facts. In short 
we believe there is hardly a speak- 
ing problem which you would be 
called upon to meet that would 
not be immensely simplified if you 
had a copy of either volume I or II 
of this remarkable collection. 100 
Master Speeches. 


Vol. I. 100 best essays, orations, 
debates, speeches. Price, (post- 
| 


Vol. II. 100 speeches for fra- 
ternal and civic occasions, accept- 
ances, introductions, presentations, 
etc. Price, (postpaid)-_......... $6.00 


The Master Publishing Co., 

443 South Dearborn Street, Room 
800, Dept. K., Chicago. Ill. En- 
closed is my check, (money order) 
for $ Please send 

Master Speeches Vol. I........... $6.00 
Master Speeches Vol. II........ $6.00 


Name. 





Heat 


(From page 543) 
Health secured and then’ enforced 
as well as possible, an ordinance requiring 
landlords to maintain a temperature of 
68 degrees. But nowhere was the amaz- 
ing fact made known that the heat losses 
of cottages offered to the home-hungry, 
of bungalows, houses, flats and apart- 
ment buildings, are excessive and grow- 
ing worse instead of better. 

The matter of fire hazard—the menace 
to lives of people, as well as property— 
increases with the decline of ‘“‘heata- 
bility.”” Underwriters’ experience over 
many years goes to show that half of the 
fires in dwellings (this classification em- 
braces flat buildings and tenements) are 
caused by overheating of flues, pipes, 
furnaces, ete. This of course in the effort 
to foree heating plants to create com- 
fortable temperature indoors when winter 
raged without, and the unseen heat losses 
became appalling through roofs and walls. 


For example: On January 5th last, 
Chicago experienced a temperature which 
was 22 below zero in the outskirts. In 
the heart of the “loop” where temperature 
records are modified by heat lost from 
skyscrapers, 16 below was minimum. 
That day the number of fires jumped 
from the average of 30 to 208. All day 
and night the engines raced to blazes, 
mostly in homes. Of the total, 178 were 
found to have their origin in overheated 
flues, pipes or plants, causes arising from 
the expensive efforts to drive fires hard 
enough to compete with the heat losses 
and the infiltration which are the causes 
of cold houses. 


Low “fuel cost’’ buildings are easily 
warmed; high “fuel cost’’ buildings are 
kept at comfortable temperature only 
by desperately forcing the draft and thus 
endangering the destruction of the whole 
building by fire. 

A warning survey report to the Depart- 
ment of Health of Chicago put it this 
way: 

1. “There is a great increase in dwel- 
lings (detached and flats) which are 
structurally impossible to heat at 
all to comfortable temperatures in 
severe weather, and still more 
which are wantonly wasteful of 
fuel. 

2. “Practically no provisions are now 

made by city ordinances for in- 

spection of small homes in process 
of construction to insure heat- 
ability and fire stops.” 


The ups and downs of temperature 
indoors is enormously wasteful and enor- 
mously prevalent. Flat building tenants 
testify that whereas they roast for an 
hour or two they may be mighty chilly 
before the boilers are again fired up. 
The system has been at fault. Janitors 
usually look after several buildings. 
They shovel a foot or two of coal upon 
the glowing fires in one building, ‘‘killing”’ 
the heat for an hour or so, and then they 
go to their next building. When that foot 
or two of coal is all on fire, blazing hot, 
the tenants are overheated and throw 
open the windows. Furious heat for an 
hour or so. Then the fire goes down. 
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When the drafts are governed auto- 
matically, the result is different; one-third 
to one-half of the coal is saved; more 
uniformly comfortable temperatures are 
provided. But do the economies or the 
comfort bring automatic regulation of 
flat building heating plants or of those in 
homes? Not always—not often, in fact. 
They should. But they don’t. 

One man living in a Western suburb 
was about to order an automatic heating 
equipment because he had found that 
its economies would pay for it in a year 
and future years of saving would be 
‘“‘velvet.”” Just as he took the pen to 
sign on a dotted line, his wife appeared. 

“‘What’s this?’’ she inquired suspici- 
ously. ‘“‘What now?”’ 

“Fuel economizer—a regulator. 
me show you—”’ 

“Fuel economizer—when I need a new 
sealskin coat? I guess not. Tear that 
thing up.”’ 

So, “keeping up with Lizzie” kept that 
home on a basis of fuel extravagance. 

There are other such wives. 

It seems odd that women should con- 
tribute to the fuel waste when the fuel 
waste is cause for the soot and smudge 
which does so much damage in cities— 
and suburbs, too—every year. Chicago 
admits a ‘smoke nuisance’ that costs 
$40,000,000, and smoke is the result of 
incomplete and hence inefficient and 
wasteful combustion of fuels. 

Cussing industrial plants that smoked 
has had its effects; power is produced 
now with greatly reduced amounts of 
fuel and “smoke crusading” has produced 
results. Many plants have turned from 
coal to oil and others are changing over. 
But the flat buildings all over big cities 
are still great offenders and their offense 
is a great loss to them. When owners see 
the result charted for ten year periods, 
with “fuel waste’’ shown by a tangent 
from a reasonable “fuel cost’’ the smoke 
nuisance takes care of itself. Fuel not 
forced up the stacks half burned, but 
properly burned will cause no trouble- 
some smoke. Janitors could produce 
better results with two-thirds of the coal 
with automatic regulation of dampers 


Let 

















and at the same time reduce the cost of 
smoke damage. 

To get the authoritative data regarding 
the rate of conductivity of materials 
most frequently combined in roofs and 
walls, ceilings and windows, engineers 
for building material interests, have held 
several conferences in Washington. 
There was need of an appropriation that 
the Bureau of Standards may proceed. 
Meanwhile independent investigations 
were taken up in Pittsburgh by the 
Bureau of Mines, in Chicago by Bureau 
of Industrial Research, in St. Paul by the 
University of Minnesota, Purdue Uni- 
versity in Indiana and by Yale in the 
Fast. 

Tests of materials have revealed some 
amazing things. An adequate layer of 
heatstop materials is found to be as re- 
sistant to the passage of heat—from the 
inside out during the heating season (or 
from the outside in during the summer) 
—as is twenty-four times that thickness 
of masonry—brick, concrete, hollow tile. 
Frame construction was found to be 
“warm’’ construction as well as inexpen- 
sive, provided an interlining of some 
heatstop material is used. ‘Fireproof’ 
construction was found to have a much 
lower “fuel cost rating’? when such an 
interlining was added. The enormous 
expense of fireproof construction was 
challenged by the fuel cost of sucha 
structure when no_ interlining—mere 
paper does not count—is used to reduce 
the loss of heat by conduction. Hollow 
tile with heatstop layer added was found 
far more economical of fuel than when 
used in the usual way. The same is true 
of stone, brick and concrete. 

Many idols were shattered by the 


naked facts about heat conduction. Had 
architects of great hotels, apartment 
buildings, skyscrapers and _ industrial 


buildings had the data now available, 
many millions of dollars would be added 
to their earnings or deducted from their 
rents. Fuel cost is a heavy cost; to reduce 
that cost by even one-third is a most 
important step. Buildings of low fuel 
cost no doubt will be registered, as fine 
livestock have been, to acquire ‘‘class.”’ 
With buildings, the ‘‘class’” is acquired 
by evidence of low fuel expense and sound 
financing. 

A new era of building in America is 
made possible by the new materials avail- 
able, plus the means to safeguard builders 
and buyers by definite “fuel cost ratings” 
of buildings. The extension to all cities 
of a “better building registry’? promises 
to set up a competition for better stan- 
dards of building than the deplorable ones 
that prevail very generally today. 

In urging upon the Bureau of Stan- 
dards at Washington the need for more 
complete data on heat transmission, the 
engineers for more than a dozen national 
organizations of engineers and of building 
materials and building management, en- 
dorsed the proposals as made by Virgil 
G. Marani, chief engineer of the gypsum 
industries. A committee was appointed 
headed by the chief engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Prominent among the organi- 
gations seeking heat transmission data 
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was the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

Mr. Marani’s official presentation of 
the national waste under present prac- 
tices of building, made this statement: 

“If the heat loss through the 
exterior walls of buildings used 
solely for residence purposes 
could be reduced approximately 
10 per cent, the annual saving 
(to the nation) of coal consumed 
each year would approximate 
eight million short tons. This 
estimate is based upon the con- 

(Turn to next page) 
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Patents 
Trademarks, Copyrights 
Designs 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C. 


Write tor our handbook on patents and ask for 
rsonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. 
urpin. Attorney in charge of Munn & Co.'s 
Washington Office. 

Address Box K. Scientific American Bldg., 
625 F. St., Washington, D. C 


Je 























You cannot dream yourself into a 
character, you must forge one. 


o- 








The body is a machine. It 


followed at home. 











Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 


ties and qualities, and only under favorable conditions 
will the body do its most efficient work. 


‘Eating for Health and Efficiency’”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily 
It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. 

idea of life and its possibilities. 


demands certain quanti- 





It will give you a new 


i 
The book is free. Write for it now. y 4. > 
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knowing how! 


And right there's the secret of doing things right! 
We wouldn't attempt to shingle your hair or bob 
your house; we don’t know enough about it. But 
when it comes to preparing for your parties with 


Xmas Decorations 
Dance, table and party favors 
Paper hats, etc.— 
that’s our business! and we know how! 


The Holiday season is about here. You'll want 
to plan your parties now. You can make them the 
best parties in the history of your club by using 
real fun makers that add life and joviality to the 
affairs. 

Our goods are distinctive and original. That 
advantage is yours with a price no higher than 
for ordinary goods. The reason is: 


We are Manufacturers 


Special Kiwanis decorations, hats, etc., can be 
produced at a very nominal price. 

We are always glad to help with suggestions and 
new ideas for any occasion. 


Write for our holiday bulletin 
It will help you immensely 


Yan OUSCHY 


81 West Lake St. Chicago 








The man who says he never made a 
mistake is just an ordinary liar. 





(From preceding page) 
servative assumption that of the 
546 million short tons of coal 
consumed during 1919, 15 per 
cent was used for the heating 
of residences, apartments and 
hotels. 

“The possible annual saving 
of approximately eight million 
short tons involves a measure of 
national conservation since there 
would be a considerable reserve 
of the transportation and team- 
ing necessary to deliver the coal 
where desired, and a correspond- 
ing saving in the release of mo- 
tive power, freight cars, teams 
and laber. The release of mo- 
tive power, carriers and labor, 
now used to move eight million 
tons of coal which, it has been 
estimated, is wasted, to pur- 
poses of greater need and use, is 
sufficient argument favoring the 
need of the proposed investiga- 
tion.” 
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Some of the under-privileged children who were given outings last summer by the 


Kiwanis Club of Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


The Aesthetically Under- 





Privileged Child 


By J. Walter Ketterer 


UCH has been said, thought and 

done for and about the physically 
under-privileged child and for the child of 
the slums by various agencies including 
Kiwanis clubs throughout the country, 
but little has been published concerning 
another type of under-privileged child. 
As some children are privileged with 
wealth, some with wisdom, some with 
physical ability, so others are seemingly 
under-privileged with poverty, ignorance 
and weakness. While others have cited 
the poor child as needing help, I would 
give a thought to a class which includes 
rich and poor alike in many instances. 


Beauty and harmony of environment 
have come to mean much in the daily 
life of every American, and rightly so. 
Truly the consideration of the beautiful, 
the good and the pure has an elevating 
influence upon all who have learned to 
appreciate idealism. As the child’s 
first steps, words and actions are imita- 
tions of his elders, equally in later years 
are his efforts towards beautifying the 
community copied from or based upon, 
or inspired by efforts of others along the 
same line. If he has never seen a build- 
ing of exceptional architectural merit, 
if he has never seen a painting which 
made his heart glow within him, if he 
has never beheld a piece of sculpture 
which nas touched something in his 
consciousness, how can he ever hope to 
originate or encourage the other fellow 
to design a beautiful building for his 
city or a worth while group of sculpture 
for the community? To many, such 
ideas may seem to be the senseless rav- 
ings of a visionary, but the fact remains 
that the man who lives in the city beauti- 
ful secures a calmness of thought and 
poise of bearing which can hardly be 
secured by one living amid unharmonious, 
sordid or dirty surroundings. 

To stimulate an appreciation of the 
beautiful in the fine arts, should be 
accepted as a desired activity in any 
community where such appreciation is 
seemingly lacking. Is not that child 
under-privileged who has never had an 
opportunity of seeing any of the better 
examples of art in its various forms? 


It was thinking along these lines which 
motivated the Butler, Pa., Kiwanis 
club in originating an annual visit to 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh 
with its interesting galleries of paint- 
ing, seulpture and architecture and its 
fine museum. This yearly excursion is 
participated in by the forty Junior 
High School students whose second term 
averages show the most improvement 
over the first term marks, thus giving 
an incentive to scholarship. A large 
interurban bus capable of holding all 
of the forty pupils is rented for the day 
and an early start made so that the 
children may go through the zoo and 
eat a picnic lunch in Highland Park at 
Pittsburgh, before reaching the Institute. 
The authorities at Carnegie Institute 
are eager to help such a project and are 
prepared to have a member of the staff 
conduct the children on an inspection 
tour through the permanent exhibition 
or through the international exhibition 
if it is in progress at the time as it has 
been for the last two years. Concluding 
the day with an uncharted trip through 
the museum has always found the 
children full of new ideas and inspiration. 


It has been felt that this trip instills 
in many of the youngsters an apprecia- 
tion of beauty which is only a beginning 
of much future joy and good, not only 
to the children themselves but to the 
community. They have been introduced, 
necessarily in a sketchy manner due to 
lack of time, to the wonderful exhibitions 
at the Institute and a desire to return 
again for further and more leisurely 
study has been evidenced many times 
by those who have had their first glimpse. 


Have these children been benefited 
in any way or is this just a publicity 
“stunt?’”” We who have had an oppor- 
tunity to see the working out of this 
scheme are convinced that this is of 
importance to the community in many 
ways although the actual fruitage may 
not be manifest until these children 
have grown up and assumed their places 
in the management and growth of the 
city. He, who has seen the beautiful, 
has set an ideal before him towards 











which he will strive and that activity 
must be shown in his relationship with 
his fellow man, shown in a happier, 
more harmonious and more beautiful 
environment, making his city a better 
and more pleasant place in which to 
live. The under-privileged child has 
been given the privilege of seeing the 
good and the response must come. 





Both Salvager and 
Santa Claus 


Twenty-five persons were considered 
by the Krwanis Club of Washington, to 
determine who should receive a suitable 
medal for having done the most good 
for the District of Columbia during 
the year. Herman Braatz, who is con- 
nected with the Central Union Mission, 
was chosen for this honor. 


Mr. Braatz devotes his time and 
money in work for tramps, hoboes and 
drunks, and has been wonderfully success- 
ful in their reformation. He was the 
personal valet of George Bancroft, the 
historian, and by his will Mr. Baneroft 
left him a small annuity; practically all 
of this is used in his work for the sub- 
merged classes without being accorded 
any ostentation or publicity. Mr. 
Braatz is a unique character in many 
ways. He is a man of over seventy 
years, and wears a long, flowing white 
beard, which makes him look like the 
usual pictures of Santa Claus—in fact, 
he plays Santa Claus each year for a 
large department store without the neces- 
sity of wearing either wig or false beard. 

Instead of awarding Mr. Braatz a 
medal, which would be of very little 
use to him, he was presented with a 
substantial check and undoubtedly it 
will help considerably in salvaging hu- 
man derelicts. 


Parks for Kiwanis 
Cities 

A city park with acres of greensward, 
breeze-rustled trees and winding walks 
affords a recreation spot and beautiful 
retreat for a whole community. It is both 
cause for and expression of civic pride 
by reason of the benefits and attractions 
which it lends to any city, and therefore 
it is quite appropriate that in cities and 
towns not having a park, this matter 
would become one of the objectives of a 
Krwanis club. 


Kiwanians of Ada, Oklahoma, im- 
proved a large section of the city’s 
property near the largest natural spring 
in the state and it was opened in June 
with a basket picnic for everybody 
nearby. Considerable attention was 
directed toward the park by a newspaper 
contest to select a name, which was 
won by ‘Byrds Mill Krwantan Park.”’ 


That part of “Old Brandywind’’ in 
Indiana and the ‘Old Swimming Hole’”’ 
made famous by James Whitcomb Riley, 
and other points of interest in that 
vicinity, have been made into ‘Riley 
Park,” adjoining the city of Greenfield, 
Indiana. The Krwanis club there con- 
siders its one big achievement of the year 
the success in having the city council 
purchase these forty acres for the park. 


The City Council of Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, has accepted a plot of land on 
the Sheboygan River, purchased by the 
local Krwanis club and donated to the 
city as a park and playground, pledging 
itself to spend not less than $3,000 per 
year for the next five years for main- 
tenance and improvement. In less than 
one week the club raised $12,000 for the 
purchase of this tract of land among 
its members, every member contributing, 
which rightfully can be termed ‘“Kr- 
WANIAN Co-operation.”’ 





This man-size loving cu 
offered at a children’s fiel 


but not the little man sitting therein) was a Kiwanis trophy 
ay in Toronto, Canada, by the Riverdale club. 
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* Jnited Hotels 
tim. Trail 


a the Continent- 













Three New 
Magnificent 
Hotels Added to 
this Great Chain 


ITH the opening of The 

Roosevelt in NewY ork, 
The Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia, 
and The Olympic in Seattle—TheUnited 
Hotels Company of America now offers 
a chain of hotels across Canada and the 
United States from ocean to ocean—a 
veritable United Hotels Trail. 

Now in twenty-three important American 
and Canadian cities there are United Hotels. 
Each operated on those ideals of service to the 
travelling public, which have made this great 
Hotel Enterprise so successful. Every United 
Hotel, to be worthy of its name, must first and 
last be an agreeable “other home” for every man, 
woman and child who enters its portals. 


cA Guest Room is 


waiting for you at any 


‘ 
atk. 


vt 
Ny 


hour, any day or night 
in any of these 
UNITED HOTELS 








The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. The Mount Royal, 
The Benjamin Franklin, Montreal, Can. 
Philadelphia. Pa Royal Connaught. 
The Durant, Flint Mi h Hamilton, Can, 
The Lawrence Erie, Pa . 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash. Under Construction 
The Onondaga, The Niagara, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Penn-Harris. The Admiral Beatty, 
Havrkcieuk. Pel St. John. N. B. 
The Portage, ae Ohio The Alexander Hamilton, 
The Robert Trea Paterson, N, J. 
wark, N. J. : 
The Rochester : American Hotels 
Zochester, N. ¥ Corporation 
The Roosevelt, : Directing the operation of the 
New York City following hotels 
he Seneca, Rox r, N.Y “ ‘ 
The Sta Trent The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J The Burritt, 
The T Eyck, Albany N. Y , New Britain, Conn, 
Hotel Utica. Utica, N. Y. The George Washington, 
The Clitton, Winchester, Va. 
Niagara Falls, Can The Pontiac, Osweg N. Y¥. 
King Edward, Toronto, Can, The Troy, Troy, N. ¥. 
Prir Edward and 15 others under 


Windsor, Can. 


construction 


European Correspondent: U.N. 1. T. I. 


Unione Nazionale Industrie 
Touristiche Italiane 





Operating Fifty Famous 
D— World Hotels 
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UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 








tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 
Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won’t creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
No needofearrying Worked abdominal muscles_are 
excess fai like the properly supported. > 
Doctors Prescribe It 
In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
to by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 
files; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They are 
ordering in the ‘“‘Director’’ from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
what else could we say, to convince you? 
No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 
Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- Weistlé 
fortable, as thousands of business thinner with Director 
and professional men testify. 
Write Today for FREE PROOF 
Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or ~~ money will be refunded 


Ja Note This Change 
il newed strength when the over- 
need of such a boon. What further testimomy, 
ments are necessary except as the 
promptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. 


sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept.2-B 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
i i i 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 2-B 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is my height is _.......... 
my waist measure is 


(1 $6.50 enclosed. (© Send C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 


MERCHANT Mey for special P may eo 
ere is an opportunity for pro 

TAI LOR S while correcting figures hard tofit. 

No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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Why Take Gloom for Granted? 


(From page 544) 


box. There was no secret ballot. We 
have some political corruption yet. 
Some buy votes, but you don’t see them 
do it openly nor hear them brag about 
it afterwards. I have heard men brag 
about the votes they had bought fifteen 
or twenty years before. It once was a 
common practice for young men in col- 
lege to have their way paid across the 
continent to vote by someone who had 
an interest in winning the election. Now, 
no student would be openly known to 
have had his way paid by a party ma- 
chine. We send men to jail now whom 
we used to allow to go without question. 
A man spent $150,000 to get elected to 
the Senate in 1907. He went to Congress 
and stayed through his term and no 
question was raised as to his eligibility. 
Ten or twelve years later another man 
was sent to jail because he spent $150,000. 
He escaped sentence on a technicality, 
but he lost his seat in the Senate: Our 
civic conscience had improved. 

Ten years ago elections were held in 
the back rooms of saloons, in livery 
stables, pool rooms. I don’t know where 
the polls are in other cities now, but in 
Chicago in the main we vote in respect- 
able front rooms. In the future we shall 
see schoolhouses become places where 
this duty will be performed. 

People seem to enjoy being on the 
brink of some disaster that is going to 
happen. Not long ago we were frightened 
by the so-called red scare—we were 
afraid that on certain given days we 
would have our buildings destroyed and 
life endangered by the red bombs. Why 
have we allowed ourselves to be swayed 
by the red menace? Are we so afraid 
of our institutions? There never were 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand 
real radicals in this country. Are we 
so afraid we will be toppled over by such 
a small body of men? Are we so afraid 
of our institutions as that? We do not 
show much confidence in these when we 
fear such dangers. 

The alarmists declare that we are in 
danger of being overrun by foreign hordes. 
They have been afraid that the influx of 
foreigners would destroy our civiliza- 
tion. We have never stopped to con- 
sider what that stream of immigration 
meant. These people soon learn to speak 
the English language. Only about a 
million in 1920 had not learned to speak 
English. Fifty per cent of the foreign 
population had already become citizens 
of the United States in 1920. Twenty 
per cent more had declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens. It is wonder- 
ful that in this country, made up of men 
from every land, coming from every kind 
of society, we have so large a per cent 
who are willing voluntarily to become 
citizens of the United States. It is a 


great tribute to them and to us that we 
are able to assimilate them in this way. 
Yet some people would now use force. 
There is a bill pending in Congress com- 
pelling every person who comes to this 
country to become a citizen, or to be 
deported. Can you imagine anything 
more absurd? Imagine following them 
through the six years to se2 if they showed 
inclinations to become American citizens! 
Can you contemplate calmly the espion- 
age system necessary for this purpose? 

Suppose the Republic of Mexico should 
pass a similar law. Suppose American 
capitalists in Mexico would have to 
become citizens of Mexico in six years. 
That is exactly what we propose to do 
with immigrants coming to this land. 
Suppose those going to the northwestern 
part of Canada would have to become 
Canadian citizens in six years. We have 
never given enough attention to the 
other fellow’s point of view. 


If we can induce immigrants to be- 
come citizens we should do so, but if we 
cannot lead them to do it by peaceable 
means, we do not want them as citizens. 

If we would give attention to the facts 
of the case we would find that year by 
year in all these respects, in crime, civie 
life, immigration, health, physical wel- 
fare, we have been improving, steadily 
improving. We are not perfect in any 
respect, and have a long way to go be- 
fore we are perfect. But we do improve. 
Go back and see what conditions were 
twenty years ago and we cannot help 
but come to conclusions favorable to 
the optimistic point of view. Many of 
the principal social laws which we look 
upon as necessary to our civilization 
have been passed during the last twenty 
or twenty-five years. 


Twenty years ago the workmen’s 
compensation laws were unknown. Some 
tried to prevent them. They thought it 
would destroy their business. In Onio, 
on one given day, trainloads came from 
every part of the state to protest. Every 
business man today looks upon these 
laws as being a great Godsend, not only 
to the workers but to business. It is in 
the last few years we have done so much 
for health and child welfare. 


I contend these are evidences of the 
possibilities that are in us. I look for- 
ward to the solution of our future prob- 
lems with the same optimism I have at 
present. The problems that confront 
us now are no more serious than those 
which have confronted us in the past. 
Even though our problems might be 
more serious than those in the past, the 
growth of education, reaching every 
class of people, means that we will be 
able to handle problems of the future 
better than we have ever handled them 
in the past. 
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FACTS 


30 MAN, who intends or expects 
to be active in Kiwanis work, 


Scan afford to be without a copy 





eee) of each year’s Convention Pro- 
ceedings. It is the only vehicle which will 
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PoP LARA Corry you to the convention after the 
convention is over. It is the most complete, most informative, most 
interesting, most comprehensive review of a Kiwanis year that you can 
possibly obtain. It can be used as a guide for all of your future Kiwanis 
activities. It can be of immeasurable help to you in the conduct of your 
Kiwanis affairs, and if you think that you may ever attend a future 
convention, a copy of the Denver Proceedings, now bound in strong paper 
and ready for shipment, is an indispensable guide bearing upon the 


business of future conventions. 


There was a very limited number of copies printed. Therefore, this 
is not primarily a selling appeal, but a sincere expression of a strong wish 
that every possible Kiwanian will take advantage of this opportunity to 
make himself more efficiently able to go on in this work in which so many 


of us are absorbedly interested. 


Send $1.50 to International Headquarters and a well-bound, finely 
printed, carefully indexed and divided volume of the Denver Proceedings 


will be forwarded at once. 


(Cut here) 


Kiwanis International, 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Attached find $...... . for which please send me copies of 
the (Toronto) (Atlanta) (Denver) Convention Proceedings. 


Name...... 


Address 
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